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to tell that your church had parti- 
cipated in an Every Member Can- 
vass Sector Project. The benefits 
are obvious to everyone—greater 
attendance, renewed spiritual life 
and increased resources. 


Two hundred churches last Fall re- 
ceived an average increase in giving 
of 44% after participating in a 
Sector Project. Provision will be 
made for at least 500 churches to 
participate this coming Fall. Make 
your arrangements NOW with your 
State or City Promotion Office. 
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AS AN AMERICAN BAPTIST.... 


EVANGELISM in season and out... 

MISSIONS —— Home and Overseas thru the Unified Budget . . . 
COMPASSION through Social Action . . . 

COOPERATIVE CHRISTIANITY on every level .. . 


ARE NOT OPTIONS FOR YOU! 


They are Christian Imperatives given to us by Jesus Christ in the New Testament. 





Support of American Baptist Theological Education is not an option either. American 
Baptists and their Churches have the obligation to support with their youth, their prayers, 
and their money . . . 


| ANDOVER-NEWTON COLGATE-ROCHESTER 
BAPTIST INSTITUTE CROZER 
B.M.TS. EASTERN 
BERKELEY NORTH AMERICAN 
CENTRAL NORTHERN 
CHICAGO SPANISH-AMERICAN 


The Baptist Missionary Training School is proud to be ranked among these American Baptist 
Schools for the training of Christian Leaders, and the 1500 Alumnae of BMTS over the past 
75 years have added their share of lustre to the total achievement of all American Baptists 


for Christ and His Church. 


DOES YOUR CHURCH SUPPORT THE SCHOOLS IN 
YOUR INSTITUTIONAL BUDGET AREA? 


DO YOU? 


MU TOPE EES ULL Vereeeeae TUCUUDEUTT TEU TH He We 


BMTS is in the Institutional adi s Area of OHIO, MICHIGAN, IOWA, WIS- 
CONSIN, INDIANA, and ILLINOIS. As you prepare your Budget for 1957, 
won’t you please see to it that we are included. 

Thank you. 


CUCU 


SE UU PUUTUEUEOEU EDUC eee eee eee PULL HELTER 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Rev. Werner G. Keucher Mrs. Laverne I. Friberg 
President Director of Student Recruitment 
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September Quiz 


1. What per cent of the people in 
the average Baptist church do the mis- 
sionary giving? 


2. In the Akha area, how many vil- 
lages are there which have never heard 
a teacher? 


3. In 1954-1955 there were 761 
schools of missions. True or false? 


+. Russell E. Brown is an American 
Baptist missionary in (1) India; (2) 
Thailand; (3) Burma. Which is cor- 
rect? 


5. The times call for a new effort to 
understand ———— and to present the 
in terminology that 
the ———— will understand. Fill in the 
blanks. 





5. Christian sponsorship of boys and 
giils in difficulty has been a part of 
which program? 


7. In the Soviet Union there are 
20,000; (2) 60,000; (3) 90,000 


collective farms. Which is correct? 


8. Jose Maria Ruiz, a converted 
priest, conducted special services in 
several churches, which carry their 
ministry into 110 preaching stations. 
True or false? 


9. A Burman national leader said, 
“If we had the choice between mis- 
sionary personnel or money to advance 
our program, we would take the —— 

99 


10. What is the capital of the re- 
cently constituted Karen state and 
what faithful group of people are 
there? 





11. Preparing students for - 
—— is obviously more difficult than 





training people in a — 
to perform a specific technical task. 
Fill in the blanks. 


12. The Christian mission in Burma 
is no longer a foreign enterprise; the 
work which Judson began 143 years 
ago is now being taken up by a young 
but vigorous chur®h. True or false? 


13. In 1828, a notorious robber was 
converted, later was known as the 
Karen apostle, and won thousands of 
his people to Christ. What was his 


name? 


i4. In Moscow there are (1) 
twenty-odd; (2) forty-odd; (3) sixty- 
odd museums. Which is correct? 


Answers to Quiz on Page 45 
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Relentless Tide 


By CHARLES A. WELLS 


OMMUNISM has been gaining ground, not because it is 
strong, but because we have been blind. Much of the turmoil 

and revolutionary disturbances which we have labeled communism 
would have come just the same if Karl Marx had never lived. The 
racial upheavals bringing the end of the worldwide white suprem- 
acy ; the waves of vast economic change wherein millions who have 
long suffered hunger and poverty are now demanding their share 
of the earth’s bounty—all this is a mighty wave that the Commu- 
nists did not create, but one upon which they have clambered in 
their lust for power. And though the Reds have gained power in 
this way, their position is not secure, for in Russia and China bloody 
purges continue within the party. Historians agree that before the 
tide comes fully in, communism itself will be altered as drastically 
as the old traditions that the waves of change beat upon. The only 
enduring force stands high and serene above the tumult. Here men 


may build and abide in divine security, 

















Newshriefs 


‘Program’ Year 
Remains Unchanged 





The “program” year of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention remains un- 
altered, despite the fiscal year change, 
according to a recent statement by 
Reuben E. Nelson, general secretary 
of the convention. Dr. Nelson further 
stated that the General Council ex- 
pects the annual convention to con- 
tinue to meet in May or June. The 
June meeting is usually chosen when 
the convention is held on the West 
Coast. 


Not Strangers, 
But Accepted Friends 


Missionary Russell E. Brown, at Im- 
manuel Church, Rangoon, Burma, was 
suffering from his customary Christ- 
mas-season laryngitis, following the 
numerous Christmas services of this 
very active church. Fearing he would 
be unable to preside at the New Year’s 
Eve candlelight service, Mr. Brown 
consulted his doctor, an Indian na- 
tional. This bachelor advised Mr. 
Brown to get right away from his work 
for a few days and offered the doc- 
tor’s home for a rest-cure. Mr. Brown 
accepted the offer and at the end of 
three days he was able to use his voice. 
Not until Mr. Brown had returned to 
his own home did he discover that the 
doctor had given up his own bedroom 
to Mr. Brown, because of a second 
guest in the house. Mr. Brown re- 
ported that this great kindness hum- 
bled and yet encouraged him; for 
he felt that he, the missionary, was 
no longer a stranger, but an accepted 
friend. 


Missionary Speaks 
In Burmese Language 


Learning a new language is difficult 
work, even for missionaries. Mission- 
ary David P. Stimson describes his own 
assignment during his language-study 
period. He was to deliver in Burmese 
a ten-minute “charge to service” to 
the men and women graduates of two 
theological institutions in _ Insein, 
Burma. In recounting the ordeal he 
says, “On the program was none other 
than the Burman minister of religion. 
The place was crowded to overflowing 
and my teacher sat twenty feet in front 
of the platform, on which I appeared, 
praying that his pupil might not forget 
the teacher’s instructions or make 
some horrible error in this tricky lan- 
guage. To my surprise, all went well. I 
did not die during the performance, 
and my teacher could even rejoice as 
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he heard the favorable comments. It 
was a memorable experience.” 


A.B.C. Commission 
Appointed 


A resolution passed at the Seattle 
convention called for the appointment 
of a commission on evaluation and 
recommendation to evaluate the oper- 
ation of the changes made as a result 
of the reorganization of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, and to make 
further study and investigation of our 
organization structure. This commis- 
sion is to make a progress report in 
1957 and present its recommendations 
in 1958. The commission members 
are: Mrs John W. Bradbury, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. Howard G. Colwell, 
Loveland, Colo.; Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
St. Louis, Mo.; V. Carney Hargroves, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Max W. Morgan, 
Topeka, Kans.; Howard L. Roach, 
Plainfield, Iowa; Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, 
Craigville, Mass.; Earl V. White, Jr., 
Portland, Oreg.; and Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, New Haven, Conn. 


Harry L. Dillin, President 
American Baptist Convention 


The new president of the American 
Baptist Convention, Harry L. Dillin, 
is president of Linfield College, Mc- 
Minnville, Oreg. He came to Linfield, 
a Baptist related college, in 1931 as 
professor of economics. Six years later 
he was named comptroller and busi- 
ness manager, and in 1943 he was 
elected president. During his twenty- 
five years at Linfield, every building 
on the campus except one has been 
built or rebuilt. Plans are now under 
way to construct two new dormitories. 
Under Dr. Dillin’s leadership, the 
student body has nearly doubled in 





size and the faculty greatly enlarged. 
Dr. Dillin received his bachelor of arts 
degree from Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, N. Y., in 1928. He 
has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the Univer- 
sity of London. He holds a doctor o| 
laws degree from Redlands University 
Calif. Since 1954, he has served as ; 
member of the General Council of th: 
convention. In previous years, he ha 
served as president of the Oregon Bap 
tist Convention and as a deacon in th: 
First Baptist Church, McMinnvill 
Oreg. Dr. Dillin and his wife, Iren 
have three children. Mrs. Dillin, 
Linfield graduate, is active in th 
Oregon Council of Churches, and th 
Oregon Woman’s Missionary Society. 
“As your convention president for thi; 
significant anniversary year,” said D; 
Dillin, “I wish to extend greetings t» 
Baptists everywhere and to express m 
prayerful hope that each one will d» 
his utmost in prayer, in word, and i 
deed to spread the gospel of ou 
Christ. That is our joyful task—ma 
we do it together in behalf of our Bap- 
tist world mission.” 


New Frontiers Funds 


Aid Ohio Church 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
new first unit of the Judson Baptist 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, were held re- 
cently. George J. Bennett, Midwestern 
representative of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies, was the 
featured speaker. Children of the 
church school participated in the pro- 
gram. Other churches of the Toledo 
Baptist Association were invited to 
share in the significant occasion. Con- 
struction of the building was scheduled 





President Harry L. Dillin and first lady of the American Baptist Conventio: 
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to begin following the ground-break- 
ing with completion anticipated in the 
fall. The new unit, to be named Jud- 
son Hall, will include a fellowship 
hall, children’s department classrooms, 
pastor’s study, and kitchen. The Jud- 
son Baptist Church was organized in 
September, 1955, with forty-six char- 
ter members. ‘The membership cur- 
rently numbers sixty-four. A recently 
conducted building-fund campaign re- 
sulted in more than $8,600 pledged by 
Judson members and friends. Other 
churches of the Toledo Baptist As- 
sociation will assist in raising a total 
local fund of $20,000. The church will 
ilso receive assistance from Churches 
for New Frontiers funds. Warren E. 
Jackson is the pastor. 


Anadarko Christian Center 
Receives White House Flag 

The Anadarko Christian Center, 
\nadarko, Okla., was the recipient of 
i five by eight foot flag flown over the 
White House in Washington, D. C. 
[he presentation was made by Mrs. 
E. R. Potton, of Anadarko, on behalf 
f the McKinly chapter of the Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
rhe chapter also plans to present an 
outdoor flag pole to the center. Charles 
R. Osborn II, director of the center, 
accepted the gift. Juvenile delinquency 
in Anadarko was greatly reduced dur- 
ing the winter months by the organi- 
zation of boxing teams at the center. 
Over one hundred young people par- 
ticipated. 


Cloward Receives 
Honorary Degree 


Donald B. Cloward executive secre- 
tary of the Council on Christian Social 
Progress of the American Baptist Con- 
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vention, received the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity from Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Kans., June 3, during 
commencement exercises. He was ore 
of the commencement speakers. Soon 
after, Dr. Cloward was hospitalized. 


Earl F. Adams 
Opposes Bill 


Earl F. Adams, a former American 
Baptist executive and now a represen- 
tative. of the National Council of 
Churches, of Washington, D. C., op- 
posed a bill (H. R. 6586) which was 
introduced by Representative John 
W. McCormack (D. Mass.), which 
cleared a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. This bill would provide 
payment of eight million dollars or 
more for the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Philippines. The amount is for 
damages allegedly suffered in the 
Second World War. Dr. Adams stated 
that the Protestant share of the wind- 
fall would be a maximum of thirty 
thousand dollars. Glenn L. Archer, ex- 
ecutive director of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State, Washington, 
D. C., asked, “Why should the United 
States Government subsidize a church 
in the Philippines?” He continued, 
“The proposal grossly violates a prin- 
ciple dear to every freedom-loving 
American—the principle of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. In this 
country our tax funds have never been 
used to subsidize churches. If they are 
not used for that purpose here, they 
should not be used for that purpose 
abroad. The facts are that the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Philippines 
has already profited richly from the 
United States treasury in previous 





At Ottawa University commencement, Ottawa, Kans. (I. to r.): A. B. Mar- 
tin, president; C. R. McBride; D. B. Cloward; W. D. Bemmels; E. G. Dick 
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settlements. The astronomical give- 
away contemplated in the McCor- 
mack bill would be sufficient to subsi- 
dize the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
the Philippines for years to come. This 
is something our Government has 
never done for any church. It is some- 
thing our constitution forbids.” 


Anadarko Board 
Names New Chairman 


Jacob Ahtone, Anadarko, Okla.., 
was named chairman of the Anadarko 
Christian Center board. Mr. Ahtone is 
prominent in leadership among Amer- 
ican Baptist Indian Americans in his 
state. He is employed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, of the United 
States Government. 


Over One Hundred 
Alumnae Abroad 


One hundred and two alumnae 
of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, Ill., reside in twenty- 
seven countries outside the United 
States, as well as in Alaska and Puerto 
Rico, according to a report presented 
at the board meeting on May 2. Most 
of these are missionaries, but some are 
wives of servicemen and business men. 


Kresge Foundation 
Makes Grant 


A grant of $50,000 was authorized 
recently by the board of trustees of 
the Kresege Foundation, Detroit, 
Mich., toward the construction of a 
library building on the campus of the 
International Christian University at 
Mitaka-shi, Tokyo, Japan. According 
to John Coventry Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Japan International Chris- 
tian Universty Foundation, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., the grant is conditional 
upon $250,000 being raised from con- 
tributions for this building project on, 
or before May 1, 1958. 


Foreign Board 
Hears Reports 


At the first open board meeting of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies, held in Seattle, Wash., on 
June 13, three speakers presented fields 
in which they had specialized know- 
ledge. Marlin D. Farnum, secretary for 
India, who recently returned from an 
extensive tour of Assam, Bengal- 
Orissa, and South India, spoke on 
“Observations on Christian Work in 
India—1956.” Among other things, 
Dr. Farnum pointed out that since 
the 1955 American Baptist Conven- 
tion, nineteen missionaries, of whom 
six were new missionaries, have gone 
to India. Douglas G. Eadie, of the 
University of Redlands, Redlands, 
Calif., who recently spent a year in 
Burma, spoke on “An American on 
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lems of missionary life in this revolu- 


Sabbatical Leave in Burma.” He por- 
tionary age, and paid the highest trib- 


trayed some of the strains and prob- 
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Ewing Galloway 


This bright young lady, Nancy Marilyn Brooks, expects 
to attend college as a member of the class of 1970. Care- 
ful preparation is needed in considering such a long range 
plan. One must be sure, for instance, that if anything 
should happen to the breadwinner, his family would con- 
tinue to receive income. Realizing this, her father, pastor 
of an American Baptist Convention church, became a 
member of The Retiring Pension Fund soon after his ordi- 
nation. He knows that with the special benefits which Re- 
tiring Pension Fund membership provides, he can look 
forward with confidence. Even if something should happen 
to him, Nancy would have her chance to go to college. 

You can have a share in providing our Baptist ministers 
and their families with Retiring Pension Fund protection 
by purchasing an annuity gift agreement from the Board. 
M and M annuities are a sound investment guaranteeing 
a regular income during your lifetime. Then the residue 
remains with the Board increasing its resources and extend- 
ing its program of aid to Baptist ministers and mis- 
sionaries. 


For further information please write: 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
of the American Baptist Convention 


75 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














ute to the group of Christian nationals 
and the missionaries with whom he 
had worked in Burma. Emily L. Keyes, 
newly returned from her first term of 
missionary service spoke on “Impres- 
sions of One Term of Missionary 
Service in the Belgian Congo.” Among 
other challenges in the Belgian Congo, 
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Emily L. Keyes 





Miss Keyes spoke of the rapid change 
and growth in that field. Leopoldville 
has had an increase of fifty thousand 
in its population within the last year. 
Thousands of its children are in mis- 
sion schools—but thousands mor 
would like to attend and are pre- 
vented by lack of accommodation. Th« 
scarcity of doctors causes serious prob- 
lems. There are only three doctors for 
eight stations, and two of the eight 
stations are without missionary nurses 
The sick, who have been urged to go 
to the missionary doctor rather than 
to the witch doctor, sometimes hav: 
to wait three or four months before 
the missionary doctor will be in thei: 
area. Growth in Congolese leadership 
is making itself evident in increased 
participation in decisions regarding 
mission policy. 


Home Missionaries 
Appointed and Commissioned 


Another bit of interesting histor) 
was made when the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies met in a1 
open board meeting, prior to the ses- 
sions of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion in Seattle, Wash. Since 1945, the 
board of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society has followe« 
this practice with the presidents of th 
state women’s societies present. Pres 
dents of state laymen’s groups we!’ 
invited also, and it is hoped that |! 
another year members from this grou) 
will share in the business and prograi: 
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Why not put it to work for you during your lifetime 
and after that, put it to work overseas? You can in 


AN ANNUITY 
WHAT IS AN ANNUITY? 


An annuity is a Special Gift Agreement by which the Foreign Mission Societies in 
exchange for a specified gift, agree to pay a definite sum semi-annually to the 
annuitant for the remainder of his life. A reserve fund is maintained to assure 
these lifetime payments. From the annuity program, involving all the Special Gift 
Agreements, the Societies receive substantial support for their mission work. 


For rates and other details, write for the free leaflet to 


Edward B. Willingham, General Secretary 
Department of Public Relations 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Building Your CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Two books filled with inspiring truths that will 
make your goal of true Christlikeness easier to reach 


 — 






LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY De, to 
by F. V. McFatridge RAY 


Lord, Teach Us to Pray will give you clear and 
understandable answers concerning Jesus’ teachings 
and actions on prayer. The author does not attempt 
to tell you how to pray. He states in simple 
language the dynamic way Jesus prayed. The 
central purpose in Lord, Teach Us to Pray, is to 
help you have a clearer understanding of the real 
meaning of prayer. $1.75 

















GROWING A CHRISTIAN PERSONALITY 
by R. Lofton Hudson 


This popular pastoral counselor and author, in eight 
hard-hitting chapters, gives you a personal, Bible-centered 
approach to your spiritual problems and _ personality 
development. Writing in layman's language, the author 
discusses such personality areas as emotion, conscience, 
love, and growing up. This book shows you how to 
overcome your spiritual problems through Christian an 
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presentation. ‘Thirty-nine new mis- 
sionaries were appointed, twelve of 
whom were commissioned at the two- 
day meeting, and are as follows: Mary 
J. Apolinar will go to the Emmanuel 
Christian Center, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Herschell E. Daney go to 
the Crow Indian Mission, Lodge 
Grass, Mont.; Harvey A. Everett be- 
comes a field representative in the de- 
partment of cities; Doris J. Farns- 
worth and Harold R. Hoffman will 
serve in the Weirton Christian Center, 
Weirton, W. Va.; Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Clyde Matthews, Jr., are already on 
the field at both the church and Chris- 
tian center, Reno, Nev.; Ann E. Petett 
goes to the educational center, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Grayce H. Phillips goes 
to the Fidelity Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Beverly F. St. Clair goes 
to Dayton Christian Center, Dayton. 
Ohio; and Katie L. Williamson goes 
to Brooks House, Hammond, Ind. 


Overseas Visitors 
At Convention 


Overseas visitors presented by Ed- 
ward B. Willingham, general secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Foreig: 
Mission Societies, to the American 
Baptist Convention in Seattle, were: 
Anna Valbeck Anderson, of Denmark: 
Ryosuke Katena, of Japan; Alice 
Mark, of Assam; Edward Singha, o! 
Assam; Mrs. Thora Thoong, of 
Sweden; P. Ravi Varma, of South 
India; Albert Ai Lun, of Burma; and 
U Aung Than, U Ba Aye, Thra 
Mooler, and Mrs. Sein Maung, who 
form a special team from Burma. The 
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Ravi Verma 


am arrived from Burma just before 
ie convention and will be speaking 
Baptist churches, camps, and house 
parties until September. Their visit is 
timed to coincide with Burma em- 
phasis for World Fellowship Offering. 


\nniversary 
Celebrations 


Oak Park Baptist Church, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., its 60th. Walter G. 


Holbrook is the minister. 


(left), principal, 
umerican Baptist Mission School, On- 
- ole, South India, listens while his ci- 
ition for the honorary degree of doc- 
‘or of laws is read by Karl Uher, of 
|.infield College, McMinnville, Oreg. 
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Franklin College and the Baptists of Indiana are indeed for- 
tunate that so many people of responsible positions are vitally 
interested in the future of Franklin. Pictured above are a few of 
these people who are exerting leadership in a Wills and Bequest 
Program launched by the college in May of 1956. They are left 
to right: Brodehurst Elsey, President of the Indianapolis Glove 
Company and President of the Franklin College Board of Directors 
for the past twenty years; Harold W. Richardson, President of 
Franklin College since 1949; Robert M. Critchfield, Vice Presi- 
dent of General Motors and newly appointed head of the Process 
Development at the General Motors Technical Center and mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Franklin College; Roger D. Brani- 
gin, outstanding attorney in Indiana and member of the Franklin 
College Board of Directors; Craig R. Smith, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of Hanover Bank, New York, speaker at the meeting; and 
Leo T. Wolford, leading attorney in Louisville, Kentucky and 
member of Franklin College Board of Directors. 


The Board members pictured are all Baptists; their leadership 
and interest, and that of many others like them, inspire and 
demand the interest and concern of all Baptists in higher education. 


We encourage all American Baptists to support the Baptist 
colleges within their respective areas. We also invite further inquiry 
concerning Franklin College. 


Please address your letter to 


Dr. Harotp W. RicHarpson, president 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 



























HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW 
about those who 


atend your 
Sunday Church School 7 


‘in opportunity to receive the most 
from Bible study and to mature as a 
Christian is available to all . . . through 
regular attendance at Sunday church 
school. A well-organized Sunday church 
school produces the climate needed for 
pupils to accept Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior and commit themselves to his way 
of life. Fullest benefit for pupils can only 
be gained through regular attendance. 


A good Sunday church school requires 
an adequate and well-kept system of 
records. Indications of progress help to 
build a regular attendance on the part of 
each pupil. Attendance each Sunday and 
the average attendance for the year are 
important figures . . . even more import- 
ant, however, is the comparison of at- 
tendance and enrollment. 


Teachers and pupils make up the Sun- 
day church school. The story of how 
teachers and pupils are getting along is 
important. Devoted teachers love their 
pupils and are interested in their Chris- 
tian growth. Good records provide for 
finding and keeping important informa- 
tion and evaluating growth of every 


pupil. 


The New Judson 
Record System 


American Baptists have developed a new 
Sunday church school record system— 
The Judson Record System. Through 
this method more accurate information 
about pupils may be kept and the most 
can be made of this information. The 
Judson Record System consists of “ten 
steps” .. . necessary instruments or 
materials are provided for carrying 
through each step. The Judson Record 
System is ready now for use in American 
Baptist churches as of October 1, 1956. 


@ Tested and tried! It will: 

@ Increase attendance 

@ Give attention to those unreached 

@ Encourage grouping and grading 

@ Reach more with Bible study 

@ Help teachers really know their pupils 


W rite for Complete 
Information Today 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


* 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
* 168 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
+ 352 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Intercommunion 


In Holland 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the Netherlands and the Reformed 
Church have recently accepted the 
proposals of a joint commission which 
has been working for several years. 
Both churches have agreed to both 
intercommunion and to an exchange 
of pastors. They have declared that 
this does not mean the organic union 
of the two churches. 


Greek Orthodox Churches 
Establish Missions 


The Greek Archdiocese of North 
and South America have established 
the Holy Cross Missionary Society, 
which is to start missionary work in 
Korea, the Philippines, and Uganda. 
Already two Korean youths are study- 
ing at the Theological School of the 
Greek Church, at Brookline, Mass. 


Church Merger 
In Australia 


The Methodist, Congregational, 
and Presbyterian churches in Aus- 
tralia’s northern territory have united 
in a new body to be called the United 
Church of North Australia. 


Bishop Dibelius 
Intervenes in Spain 

Friedrich K. O. Dibelius, one of the 
presidents of the World Council of 
Churches, on behalf of his own church, 
the Evangelical Church in Germany, 
wrote a strong letter of protest to the 
Roman Catholic Cardinal of Cologne, 
asking him to cooperate in helping to 
stop persecution of Prostestants in 
Spain. He mentioned especially the 
confiscation of hymn books and Bibles. 
and the closing of the Evangelical 
Seminary in Madrid. He warned the 
cardinal that unless there is an im- 
provement in conditions, Germany it- 
self will suffer. 


Youth Department 
At Work 


The first ecumenical youth camp of 
the year was held in the Philippines 
in April. Since then, over one thou- 
sand young people have participated 
in projects in India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Korea, and Okinawa. Camps have also 
been held in Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, 
England, Greece, Italy, and Sweden. 
Even the United States entertained 
youth workers in five of our states. 
Participants in the camps reported 
that it was an adventure in living and 





working together with young people 
who differ from one another in na- 
tional customs, ways of worship, race, 
and denomination. It was also an ad- 
venture in discovering new insights 
about the church and its task, and the 
implications of the Christian faith. 
Young people found there a practical 
way to serve, and at the same time to 
witness. 


Hungry Children Fed 
In Jamaica 


The 122,000 Jamaican children. 
who have been given one hot meal 
five days a week since last Novembe: 
by Church World Service, are showing 
great physical and mental improve- 
ment. 


Commission of the Churches 
On International Affairs 


The meeting of the Commission o} 
the Churches on International Affairs 
held this past summer in Herrenalb 
Germany, celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of its foundation. Its ac 
complishments are many, including 
innumerable conferences with higl 
officials in such trouble spots as Kore: 
and Cyprus. They have also mad 
their influence felt on such question: 
as human rights, religious liberty, con 
trol of armaments, and threats to 
peace. One of the important studies 
under way at the present time, is o1 
the Christian approach to the com- 
mon moral foundations of interna- 
tional life. 


Caste Barriers 
Broken in India 


Caste barriers are being broken in 
India. Witness the experience of 
Nagabushnam, in the Gurzalla area 
of Andhra state, who belonged to the 
merchant caste. He and his fathe: 
were partners in a successful business, 
but when Nagabushnam accepted 
Christ, the father repudiated him. 
This meant that the son lost all his 
share in the business, as well as being 
cut off from his family. The striking 
thing about Nagabushnam’s becoming 
a Christian is that he was won to 
Christ by K. Andrew, who was origi- 
nally from an outcaste community. 
According to accepted rules of Indian 
society, Andrew should not even have 
spoken to one in the merchant caste. 
However, Nagabushnam asked tha 
Andrew, who had helped to bring the 
former to Christ, be the one to baptiz: 
him also, thus completely ignoring 
the former barriers of caste. Naga 
bushnam said: “I was very rich, hav 
ing all of the things that a person couk 
desire of this world’s goods, but 
was never happy. I lived in sin. Bu 
Jesus Christ has come into my heart.’ 
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Leliers... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: I have an almost complete file of 
Missons from 1941 and will be glad to 
give it to anyone who will pay the postage 
from the address below. My Baptist Leader 
file from April, 1936, to 1950 is practically 
complete and is available on the same terms. 
Gorpon D. ForsBes 
5501 20 Avenue N.E. 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
az 


SIR: I could hardly believe the report in 
the last issue of Missions (page 16) that 
the American Baptist Convention has 188 
fewer missionaries on foreign fields now 
than twenty years ago. 

How deplorable—it sounds almost like 
failure! What is the purpose of our churches 
—fine new church buildings for our own 
and nothing for others? Have the objectives 
of our church program been changed to 
such an extent that we forget our Savior’s 
command to go into the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature? Shame on us! 

Will someone put out a prayer calendar 
with names of foreign missionaries and their 
locations? We could pray more intelligently 
for those we have. Then let us pray for God 
to send forth more laborers. Let us stay 
with Christ on his objective. 

[NAME WITHHELD] 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


In reply to the last paragraph, may we sug- 
gest the daily use of A Book of Remem- 
brance, in which appear the names and 
birthdays of all our missionaries.—Ep. 
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Editor of the International 
Journal of Religious Education 


An important new book on re- 
ligious education which shows 
how to have a maximum pro- 
gram with minimum space 
and personnel. It gives helpful 
suggestions on space, equip- 
ment, teacher training, youth 
programs, worship experience, 
ete. $2.00 
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Africa, South America, here at home, and 
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—and help yourself at the same time— 
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times are bad—at 
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By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





WO EVENTS occurred simul- 
taneously and coincidentally dur- 
ing the recent European tour by for- 
mer President Harry S. Truman. 
Because they were reported on differ- 
ent pages in the newspapers, few 
people appreciated the coincidence. 
The first was Mr. Truman’s call on 
the Pope. Solemnly the Pope voiced 
to Mr. Truman his concern over the 
hydrogen bomb. Of all men surely Mr. 
‘Truman could share that concern. His- 
tory will always remember Mr. Tru- 
man as the man who gave the order 
to drop the first atomic bomb. Thus 
the United States perpetrated the ter- 
rible wartime atrocities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Mr. Truman’s order re- 
sulted in the massacre of many thou- 
sands of innocent civilians. 


Allowing for the difference in time 
zones across the earth, the second co- 
incidental event, almost at the very 
hour when the Pope was voicing his 
concern to the former President, was 
the explosion of the first hydrogen 
bomb by the U. S. Air Force. This 
dreadful experiment out in the Pacific 
Ocean was a terrifying, fearful sight, 
judging by the vivid newspaper de- 
scriptions. The explosion was reported 
to be the equivalent of that by fifteen 
million tons—not pounds, but tons— 
of T.N.T. The atomic cloud rose to a 
height of twenty-five miles. It spread 
over an area of more than one hundred 
square miles. Only one such bomb 
would be needed to destroy New York 
city, with every man, woman, child, 
animal in it. Another would suffice for 
Chicago, another for Detroit, for Pitts- 
burgh, for Washington, and so on 
across the United States. 


Do you get any comfort out of the 
assurance by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles that his American pol- 
icy of “massive retaliation” would do 
likewise to Moscow, Leningrad, Stalin- 
grad, and other Russian cities? I con- 
fess I get no comfort. When you and 
I are killed by hydrogen bombs, what 
difference will it make to us if an hour 
later a million Russians are likewise 
blasted into oblivion? Neither Mr. 
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Truman nor his advisers could have 
realized on that fateful day in August, 
1945 (perhaps the scientists who made 
the Hiroshima bomb could visualize 
what lay ahead), that ten years later 
the nuclear-weapons race between the 
United States and Soviet Russia would 
eventually enable both nations to pro- 
duce collective suicide and to guaran- 
tee the end of the world. Too few 
people today share with the Pope a 
deep and solemn concern over this 
frightful prospect. His warning is like 
a voice crying in the wilderness. The 
American frame of mind seems to be, 
“Eat, drink, be merry, drive your 
motor cars, for tomorrow we die!” We 
are all living on borrowed time. Two 
thousand years ago the Man of Galilee 
said that he had come that men might 
have life and have it more abundantly. 
Today we can have death, and have it 
more abundantly, more cheaply, more 
universally. 

Once again, as so often in history, 
words of wisdom come out of the East. 
In a speech at the United Nations, the 
delegate from India, V. K. Krishna 
Menon, is reported to have said, “In- 
dia does not believe that preparation 
for war creates peace, or that war pro- 
duces peace. Even if Russia and the 
United States were to agree that they 
both should have atomic weapons, we 
in India would not think that would 
be good for the world. We do not be- 
lieve that there is more safetv in two 
hvdrogen bombs than in one. There is 
only one thing to do with hydrogen 
bombs and that is to throw them 
away.” 

Was this also a voice crying in the 
wilderness? 

a 


On his return from a visit to Soviet 
Russia, Episcopal Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill offered an astute comment on 
the church in Russia and its similaritv 
with some churches in the United 
States. The Russian church, explained 
the Bishop, is exactly what the typical, 
extremely pietistic, socially uncon- 
cerned layman wants his church to be 
here. In Russia the functions of the 
church are limited by the Communist 
Government to worship, piety, prayer, 
nothing more. No prophetic ministry is 





permitted, no concern over social is- 
sues, no emphasis on the Christian im- 
plications of political or national poli- 
cies, no Christian interest in world 
affairs. Yet many American laymen 
and women, declared the Bishop, want 
their own churches to be like that over 
here. They wish their ministers to re- 
frain from pulpit interpretation of the 
social teachings and of the racial and 
global implications of the Christian 
gospel. In the words of Bishop Sherrill, 
“they try to put the clock back.” Ever 
since the social awakening in American 
life, of which the late Walter Rausch- 
enbusch was one of the pioneers, many 
American church members have tried 
to hold back the incoming tide, like 
the legendary King Canute, and to 
confine the church to a purely indi- 
vidualistic emphasis on personal re- 
ligion and a life of worship and piety, 
and to restrict its social concern. Com- 
munism has succeeded in doing that to 
the church in Russia. 
a 

Can you imagine a private collec- 
tion of 17,000 cards, of card-catalogue 
size, in a professor’s library at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, Switzerland? J. 
Robert Nelson reported such a collec- 
tion when he addressed the Buck Hill 
Falls meeting of the American Friends 
of the World Council of Churches. The 
professor had compiled the 17,000 
cards over a period of many years be- 
cause of his interest in church unity. 
I suppose it might be called his ecu- 
menical hobby. The cards indicate 
author, title, size, contents, date of 
publication, and the library where now 
available, of 17,000 books published 
during the past four hundred years, 
all concerned with church unity. Thus 
for more than four centuries the shame 
and the sin of the disunity of Christen- 
dom has been sensed and deplored by 
Christians deeply concerned over the 
necessity of a cooperative and vital 
Christianity. 

a 

This catalogue of 17,000 books 
prompts two conclusions. (1) Church 
unity is a four-century-old problem. It 
still awaits the consummation of the 
prayer of Jesus “that they may be one.” 
(2) Many Christians, with too many 
Baptists among them, including almost 
the entire Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, are still opposed to church unity 
and cooperation. I do not argue for 
organic church union, which I per- 
sonally do not approve. I plead only 
for cooperative church unity. A di- 
vided church cannot minister effec- 
tively to a divided world. 

These 17,000 cards vividly suggest 
that many Christians, including Bap- 
tists, are four hundred years behind the 
times. 
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HIRTY DAYS hath September.” And lovely, glori- 

ous days they are in this wide, wonderful country 
of ours. Indeed, most Americans probably would agree 
that what James Russell Lowell said about June is ap- 
propriate also for September, so filled it is with “perfect 
days.” Bridging the gap between summer and autumn, 
September splashes fields and forests with nature’s 
brightest hues, and brings to maturity and fruition 
summer’s promised bounty. September signals the end 
of the vacation period, sends children and young people 
off to schools and colleges, prods Sunday schools and 
churches to renewed life and activity. There is plenty 
of work to be done in September, plenty for all of us, 
and we have thirty perfect or near-perfect days in which 
to do it. So, all together now! Let us do with our might 
what our hands find to do. Tomorrow’s work can be 
done tomorrow, but not today’s. 


Spotlight on Burma 
World Fellowship Offering 


NCE A YEAR, through the World Fellowship Of- 

fering, we American Baptists have opportunity 
to focus attention on one of our foreign-mission fields 
and to make an offering toward maintaining and 
strengthening the Christian witness in that land. This 
year the spotlight is on Burma, oldest American Baptist 
field, where the Judsons started work 143 years ago. 
Three articles in this issue of Missions, by Addison J. 
Eastman, Paul D. Clasper, and Dana M. Albaugh, call 
attention to some of the changes that have taken place 
in Burma since that time, reveal some of the present 
needs, and point out what missionary dollars are ac- 
complishing today. It all makes interesting, challenging 
reading. And the sermons and addresses that will be 
delivered in connection with the offering in your church 
and in other churches will be interesting and challeng- 
ing, too. But the effectiveness of the appeal of writer 
and speaker alike will be measured largely in terms of 
the amount of money received in the offering. Let every- 
one who reads these lines take this matter to heart and 
do something about it. Remember, this is not a “spe- 
cial” offering, as some people are inclined to call it. It 
is not that at all, but a regular, integral part of the 
Unified Budget; it is planned that way, as it has been 
now for several years. So, in giving to the World Fel- 
lowship Offering in the fall, and to the America for 
Christ Offering (for home missions) in the spring, one 
is not giving something over and above his regular 
Unified Budget giving, but merely rounding out his 
Unified Budget giving. We may call this an “annual” 
offering if we care to, but let us once and for all time 
quit calling it a “special” offering. Moreover, this offer- 
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ing helps missionary work in all our overseas fields, even 
though only one has been selected for special emphasis. 
And wherever the money goes, whether to Burma, to 
the Philippines, to Thailand, or elsewhere, all of us who 
have a share in it may be assured that it will make pos- 
sible some advances in our world mission that otherwise 
would not be possible. 


Meeting Challenge 
Of Buddhism in Burma 


NTEREST IN BURMA should be especially keen 

this year, in view of the revival of Buddhism in that 
land during the past two years. The Sixth Buddhist 
World Council held on the outskirts of Rangoon, under 
the aegis of the Burma Government, definitely flung 
down Buddhism’s challenge to Christianity as a mis- 
sionary religion. And challenge is not all; Burma Bud- 
dhists are now at work implementing that challenge, by 
sending missionaries to remote hill areas and producing 
and distributing hundreds of books and pamphlets. So 
Christians in Burma, and their fellow Christians in 
America, have a job on their hands. Together we must 
meet the challenge—meet it adequately and courage- 
ously. We must meet it in the spirit of U Tha Din, the 
great Christian leader of Burma who during the last 
Christmas season died at the age of eighty-five. For 
forty-three years he was a teacher at the Burman Theo- 
logical Seminary at Insein. One of our missionaries 
spoke of him as having, lived on a bridge—the bridge 
which connects Christianity and Buddhism. Said this 
missionary: “He sought to interpret Christianity to 
Buddhists as an evangelist; he sought to interpret Bud- 
dhism to Christians as a teacher. Living on a bridge for 
so long a period is not easy. The bridge is not a par- 
ticularly comfortable place to live. But the bridge is a 
necessary place for some stout-hearted and tough- 
minded Christians to occupy. It is the place of the most 
creative evangelistic work.” That is the spirit we need 
in missions today, both overseas and here at home. 


Christian Conscience 
In Age of Abundance 


N AN AGE that promises the greatest economic 
abundance that mankind has ever known, the Chris- 
tian conscience is confronted with certain inescapable 
challenges. To the shallow expression “We never had it 
so good,” the Christian must reply, “We never had such 
heavy demands upon the Christian conscience.’ So de- 
clared some four hundred leaders of government, indus- 
try, labor, agriculture, education, and the churches who 
comprised the Third National Study Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life, held at Pittsburgh, Pa., last 
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spring (reported in Missions, June, page 41). The 
pronouncement, or message, in which this statement 
occurred went on to indicate what the responsibility of 
the Christian is in an age of abundance. First, man, as 
a creature of the Creator, must assume the role of trus- 
tee over material things. This trusteeship requires that 
man identify himself with his fellow men, inasmuch as 
Christ identified himself with every man. “This fact,” 
said the message, “places the economic life of man in the 
very center of Christian faith and obedience.” Second, 
in an age of abundance the Christian’s responsibility is 
not discharged until everyone has access to the basic 
necessities of life. And discharging this responsibility 
demands more than the mere giving of material goods 
to those who do not share in the abundance. It demands 
“the creation of such conditions as will enable people 
to help themselves.” Despite our abundance in the 
United States, the message pointed out, one-fourth of 
all our families have annual incomes of less than $2,000 

“not nearly enough to sustain a life of health and 
hope.” Surely the message is right in saying that the 
Christian conscience must be troubled until these islands 
of want are changed to areas of opportunity. “Every 
barrier to such opportunity . . . must be broken down— 
whether it be racial discrimination, economic injustice 
or exploitation, lack of educational opportunity, segre- 
gation in the schools, or inadequate development of 
social institutions which help people to help themselves.” 
The third section of the message warned against trusting 
too strongly in armaments as a means of bringing per- 
manent peace, and the fourth pointed to the perils of 
the vanity, the arrogance, and the intolerance that gen- 
erally accompany abundance. Closing on a strong, posi- 
tive note, the message called on the church to undertake 
its task in relation to abundance with a sense of urgency, 
knowing that “it is pre-eminently the church that is 
charged with pointing men to the supreme source of 
guidance and power in One who said, ‘I came to save 
the world.’ ” 


M. & M. Board’s Plan 
For Medical Insurance 


S ANNOUNCED at the Seattle convention, June 

18, The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board of 
the American Baptist Convention is now offering medi- 
cal-expense insurance to dues-paying members of its Re- 
tiring Pension Fund. Through an arrangement with The 
Ministers Life and Casualty Union, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and a generous subsidy from its own funds, the board 
offers insurance benefits far below their actual cost. For 
example, for members under sixty-five, the plan includes 
benefits for total disability by accident or sickness, hos- 
pital and nurse benefits, surgical and medical benefits, 
and compensations for permanent injury or accidental 
death—$1 25.20 worth of insurance for a man, wife, and 
dependent children to age nineteen—all for a fraction 
of its actual value. The annual cost to the member is 
scaled according to his salary, as follows: under $3,000 
—$44; $3,000—$4,000—-$52; $4,000—$5,000 —$60; 
$5,000—$6,000—$68; $6,000-$7,000—$76; $7,000 
and over—$84. The charge to single men and women 
is $40; to those in dues-paying membership past age 
sixty-five at time of enrolling for special plan available 
to them, $40. This excellent insurance plan, dated De- 
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cember 1, 1956, for anniversary purposes, with pre- 
miums payable quarterly, is open for the period June 18, 
1956, to November 30, 1956. No application will be 
accepted after November 30, until such time as by 
mutual agreement with The Ministers Life and Casualty 
Union membership may be reopened for a limited 
period. However, ministers and missionaries newly or- 
dained or commissioned, or new in the American Bap- 
tist Convention, may enroll in the plan within ninety 
days after the beginning of their membership in the 
Retiring Pension Fund. So the time for present members 
to act is now—immediately. For those eligible, the plan 
is effective upon the signing of an application blank and 
the payment of $10 toward the initial premium. For 
complete information, write to The Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board, 75 West 45th Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 


All Tegether Now 
With Lay Development Program 


URING the next two years it will be the privilege 
of American Bapitsts from Maine to California to 
participate in thé newly formed Lay Development Pro- 
gram, which became official at the Seattle convention. 
“Every Member of Every Baptist Church Serving Christ 
with Equal Devotion,” is the slogan of this timely and 
vitally important movement. This service may be ren- 
dered in every member’s personal commitment to God, 
in his home life, in his church, and in his community. 
Because we Baptists believe in the priesthood of all 
believers, we are able to say that this kind of service is 
the responsibility of each and every member of a Baptist 
church. That is to say, it is not the duty of the minister 
or the deacons or the trustees alone; it is the duty of 
every member, whether he holds an office in the church 
or not. And it is to aid in training every member of 
every American Baptist church that the Lay Develop- 
ment Program was selected for special emphasis for 
1957—1958. The program will get under way this fall, 
when the national organization is completed. In 1957, 
there will be meetings of state and city committees, dis- 
trict conferences, church retreats, training conferences 
for pastors and other leaders, and church workshops. In 
1958, findings of the workshops will be put into opera- 
tion, other church retreats will be held, and another 
series of workshops will be conducted. There will be two 
principal manuals for use in this program—Primer for 
Baptists and Guide for the Local Church. Other man- 
uals and worksheets will deal with such interests as 
music, Community witness, communications, and the 
pastor and his people. It is to be noted that this is not 
another organization; it is not an organization at all, 
but as its name indicates, a program. Its aim is to train 
the laity of your church “through the already established 
channels of your church program.” As such it gives 
promise of bringing new life to all our churches and of 
leading them to more effective witness in the commun- 
ity, in the nation, and throughout the world. So, all to- 
gether now! This is everybody’s program! Let us give 
full support to Cochairmen John A. Dawson and Mrs. 
Maurice B. Hodge, and to Director John W. Thomas. 
There will be much to learn, much to gain, as all of us 
study and plan and work together. It will be an enrich- 
ing experience. 
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The Kremlin, Moscow. Presidium works under red flag. Mausoleum of Lenin and Stalin near wall, left 


Journey to the Soviet Union 


By JOHN C. SLEMP 


In Two Parts—Part I 


TUTTE eee 
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HAVE JUST RETURNED from twelve adventur- 
ous but oftentimes mystifying days in the Soviet 
Union. They were so because as I tried to learn some- 
thing of the life of the Soviet people, always a curtain 
was in the way, hanging between me and them, shut- 
ting me out, closing them in. It was not only an iron 
curtain, but an intellectual, emotional, ideological cur- 
tain as well. It was constantly hanging there, immovable, 
impenetrable. 

Forty-two other Americans, all of us members of the 
Sherwood Eddy Seminar, shared this experience. Dur- 
ing the four weeks previously we had had opportunity 
to confer with leaders in many areas of life in England, 
France, West Germany, and Yugoslavia. We had had 
free, open discussions relating to education, religion, in- 
dustry, labor, government, foreign affairs, and what 
have you. We had talked with members of the British 
Parliament and had spent a memorable half-day in the 
House of Commons; had conferred with Foreign Min- 
ister Christian Pineau in Paris; had devoted several 
hours to talks with high government officials in Bonn 
and West Berlin; had met with legislators in Belgrade 
and interviewed Tito himself in his summer palace on 
the island of Brioni in the northern Adriatic. 

But there was only a bare minimum of this in the 
Soviet Union. We talked with the managers of two col- 
lective farms, but not until the last day of our visit did 
we succeed in getting so much as a word with any gov- 
ernment official. After being turned down in Kiev and 
Moscow, we finally were admitted to the chambers of 
the Soviet in Leningrad, where we talked with the 
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deputy chairman and the heads of the city’s several 
governmental departments. We spent the hour or more 
mostly in discussing the social, economic, political, and 
cultural life of Leningrad itself, not of the Soviet 
Union as a whole. Though questions and answers alike 
were frank and uninhibited, it soon became apparent 
that the two sides of the discussion lived in quite dif- 
ferent worlds. An ideological curtain was hanging be- 
tween them. 

All this, together with the enormous language barrier, 
made Churchill’s famous words a part of my personal 
experience. The Soviet Union is, indeed, “a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” Trying to un- 
tangle this riddle, to understand this mystery, to break 
open this enigma, is like trying to read the mind of the 
Sphinx. Twelve days, twelve weeks, twelve months, or 
even twelve years is not sufficient time for such an ambi- 
tious undertaking. 

So, all I shall attempt to do in reporting my twelve 
days in the Soviet Union is to list some of the things I 
saw and interpret them as accurately as my limited ob- 
servation and knowledge make possible. 


First, I saw the people and knew that for most of them 
life is not easy. I saw them as they lined the streets to 
welcome our group, as they gathered around us in parks 
and hotel] lobbies, eager to see us and to have at least a 
little contact with the Western World. I saw them stand- 
ing in long lines at shops and stores, standing there 
because of the shortage of consumer goods, such as 
clothing, fruits, milk, and meat. I saw them working. 
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Because of an acute shortage in manpower (war losses, 
present heavy industry, and the demands of the armed 
forces), most of the workers I saw, perhaps nine out of 
ten, were women. They were doing all kinds of jobs 
laying bricks, plastering houses, loading trucks, digging 
ditches, sweeping the streets, repairing pavements, doing 
maintenance work on the railways, working on coopera- 
tive farms, and so on down the list. I saw some of the 
people at worship, and the deep lines of suffering and 
sorrow etched in their upturned faces will never, never 
fade from my memory. Life is not easy for the common 
people of the Soviet Union; it is not easy at all. 

It should be added, however, that in evaluating the 
economy of a nation, one should always keep in mind 
what progress has been made from a given point of 
time. Difficult though life is for most of the people of 
the Soviet Union, what must it have been under the 
czars, less than forty years ago! Obviously, an amazing 
amount of progress has been made since the revolution 
of 1917. So, to apply modern United States standards to 
what one sees in the Sdviet Union is to fall into a griev- 
ous error. The best approach to Kiev, Moscow, and 
Leningrad, undoubtedly, is by way of Hong Kong, 
Rangoon, and Calcutta, not by way of Chicago, New 
York, and San Francisco. 

Yes, I saw the people of the Soviet Union, many thou- 
sands of them, and never have I seen people more 
friendly. Not once did I encounter an act of hostility 
or unfriendliness toward me, an American. Not once 
were the members of our group booed or hissed or 
picketed. I noticed all this and wondered how different 
our world would be if people, rather than systems and 
ideologies, could make the decisions that spell out the 
destinies of nations. 

a 

Second, I saw the collective farms and understood 
why agricultural production lags. There are ninety thou- 
sand of these farms in the Soviet Union, ranging in size 
from two thousand to seventy-five thousand acres. There 
are also five thousand state farms, from fifty thousand 
to seventy-five thousand acres each. All are government 
owned. The difference is that whereas the collectives 





are leased to the peasants, who in turn must fulfill cer- 
tain fixed obligations to the Government, the state farms 
are operated by the Government itself and the workers 
are paid both in money and in kind. A worker on a col- 
lective has his own house, raises vegetables on his own 
private garden plot (a quarter-acre to an acre), keeps 
a cow and a calf, a few sheep and pigs, and as many 
chickens, geese, and ducks as he wishes. All that, how- 
ever, is sideline occupation. The principal concern of 
therpeasant is in working the required number of days 
and meeting the required quotas of production. Over 
him, exercising the authority of a feudal lord, is the 
general manager of the farm. Keeping detailed records 
of his activities and accomplishments is a carefully se- 
lected corps of bookkeepers and accountants, whose re- 
ports could mean severe penalties for anyone failing to 
meet his obligation. And over the entire system is a cell 
of the Communist Party, with ears and eyes receptive 
to any inefficiency or any violation of the rules. 

Little wonder that agricultural production continues 
to lag,“déspite* all’ efforts first of Malenkov and now of 
Khrushchev to increase it. Farming is a highly personal- 
ized vocation. The farmer’s interest is in his own fields, 
orchards, and livestock—not someone else’s, not the 
state’s. Freedom-loving by nature, the farmer very much 
dislikes any form of regimentation—managers, over- 
seers, quotas, norms, records, reports, red tape of all 
kinds. He resents being hedged in by these things, and 
cannot, will not, do his best work so long as they exist. 
So, despite a heavily mechanized farm system in the 
Soviet Union, agricultural production has fallen far 
short of expectation in recent years and continues to be 
one of the nation’s most acute problems. Indeed, Louis 
Fischer, seasoned journalist who has spent many years 
in Russia, declares in his This Our World that agricul- 
tural collectivization is “the most fundamental fault” of 
the Soviet system—for the very reasons which I have 
enumerated. 

Two of the collective farms, one at Kiev and another 
near Moscow, I saw in action. At Kiev, it was obvious 
that the workers had little zest for what they were doing. 
They were listless, lethargic, lackadaisical. They ap- 





Women loading truck in Kiev. Other jobs include 
digging ditches, railway maintenance, sweeping streets 
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Intercepted on way to lunch, these collective-farm 
workers near Kiev graciously posed for a photograph 
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peared to be making haste in slow motion—a kind of 
sit-down, slow-down operation that makes managers 
have ulcers and causes quota boosters to work overtime. 
And the thin crops I saw (thin by American or Dutch 
or German standards) were prima-facie evidence of all 
I had observed in the workers. 

I am happy to say, however, that the farm I saw 
near Moscow was much better than the one at Kiev. It 
was a vegetable and dairy farm, run mostly by women. 
The esprit de corps there was high, and the general ap- 
pearance of the place was much better than at Kiev. 

By speaking of the shortage in agricultural production 
I have no thought of implying that anyone is starving in 
the Soviet Union. I mean only to say that there are 
shortages, especially in meats, proteins. In an effort to 
solve this problem, Malenkov tried feeding more grain 
to cattle, sheep, pigs, but without satisfactory results. 
When he stepped down on February 8, 1955, Khru- 
shchev began to focus attention on cultivating virgin 
lands in southwest Siberia and northern Kazakhstan. 
Forty-three million acres were plowed and planted in 
1954—1955, and the goal is seventy-five million acres by 
1957. The plan is to raise wheat on these added acres 
and to release wheat land in the Ukraine for the pro- 
duction of corn, which is urgently needed. But the short 
summers, the generally cold climate, and the scanty 
rainfall of the virgin lands still leave in doubt the feasi- 
bility of Khrushchev’s ambitious undertaking. 

& 

Third, I saw the museums and got new insights into 
the causes of the revolution that ushered in the present 
regime. Communists seem to have an obsession for mu- 
seums. There are sixty-odd in Moscow alone and not 
fewer than forty-seven in Leningrad. Here in visual, 
object-lesson form is czarist Russia, with all its splendor 
and extravagance and tyranny displayed neatly in glass- 
covered cases for all the world to see. Though to care- 
fully trained Intourist guides all this is the acme of 
culture, it soon becomes apparent that it belongs to the 
past, not to the present, and to a dead past at that. 

For example, in suburban Moscow is a palace mu- 
seum which in the eighteenth century, our Intourist 





Sprawling Moscow as seen from Lenin Hills, near the 
University of Moscow. Note huge stadium in center 
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guide subtly informed us, was the summer home of a 
very wealthy man. He had not fewer than two million 
acres of land, benefited from the labors of more than 
two hundred thousand serfs, and had a thousand house- 
hold servants. The guide never said so, of course, but 
doubtless left it to the tourist’s intelligence to supply the 
missing words: “See what happened to that capitalist! 
All that remains of his splendor is now a museum piece 
—a monument to a dead past. The 1917 revolution 
saw to that, and such accumulation of private property 
and wealth must never be again.” 

I encountered the same subtle form of Communist 
propaganda inside the Kremlin walls, where are seven 
magnificent cathedrals and churches—not one now used 
for religious services, all museums, all monuments to a 
dead past. Frescoes, icons, Bibles, censers, vestments, 
ecclesiastical jewelry—it is all there, all in glass cases. 

But the most impressive exhibit of all is in the Armory 
Palace. There are the thrones, the crowns, the corona- 
tion robes, the maces, the china, the silver, the jewels, 
the trinkets of the czars, all sparkling with precious 
stones—emeralds, rubies, pearls, diamonds by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and worth more than the human 
mind can estimate. There are the royal stage coaches, 
jewel-studded harnesses for the royal horses, saddles, 
blankets, golden stirrups, silver horseshoes, and a single 
headpiece with a thousand diamonds. And noticeably 
close by are pieces of dazzling ecclesiastical jewelry and 
Bibles with heavy gold covers bristling with gems. 

While some of our group stopped to admire the beauty 
of all this, I could not get away from what the silence 
inside the glass-covered cases was thundering in my 
ears: “See what all this splendor has come to! See what 
happened to the czars and to the church that was in 
league with them in prerevolutionary days, both together 
making slaves of the common people! Marx and Engel, 
Lenin and Stalin, took care of all that.” 

Here history was alive. Here in visual form, an object 
lesson for all to see, were the underlying causes of the 
revolution that had crushed czarist splendor and power 
under its feet. Here, too, were the remains of a decadent 
church. {Part II will appear next month.| 
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One section of the thousands of shopper hopefuls en- 
tering GUM, Moscow’s giant department store, 8 a.m. 
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Thra Tun Shein, secretary of Burma Baptist Convention, 
and Frederick G. Dickason, of the Burma Baptist Mission 





Lanmadaw Baptist Church, Rangoon. New building will 
be erected as memorial to U Naw, Judson’s first convert 


The Mission Becomes the Church 


The Christian mission in Burma is no longer a foreign enterprise: the work which 
Judson began 143 years ago is now being taken up by a young but vigorous church 


By ADDISON 


HE PASTOR of a Baptist church in Rangoon re- 

cently made his Sunday sermon very practical. “I 
have a letter here,” he said, “which tells of the great 
need for evangelistic work among the ‘wild’ Wa people 
along the China border. Many of you know Ko Ohn 
Kywe, who was baptized at Okkan two years ago. This 
young man is ready to answer the call, but there is no 
money to send him.” 

After the sermon, several members of the congrega- 
tion walked up to the front of the church. One after an- 
other said to the preacher, quietly, “Here’s a contribu- 
tion for that evangelist.” When the pastor got home, 
he had $68.71—-enough to support Ko Ohn Kywe for 
the first three months. 

This kind of thing is happening in many parts of 
Burma today. A growing church is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of its responsibility, and is taking on more 
and more of the load which a few years ago was carried 
by foreign missionaries and their supporting churches 
in America. To be sure, this shift in leadership has been 
gradual, but the time involved has been surprisingly 
short. In fact, it has not yet been 150 years since Adon- 
iram and Ann Judson sailed up the muddy Rangoon 
River and caught their first glimpse of Buddhism’s fa- 
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mous Shwe Dagon Pagoda. That was in 1813. Three 
years later, Burma’s first Baptist church was organized, 
though the membership roll contained only the names 
of two couples, the Judsons and the Houghs. Friends 
in America wrote to the Judsons, advising them to give 
up their impossible dream. The reply came back: “God 
grant that we may live and die among the Burmans, 
though we should never do anything more than smooth 
the way for others.” 

In this determined spirit, Judson worked for six long 
years before a single Burman received his message. Then, 
on June 27, 1819, a wood-cutter named U Naw pre- 
sented himself for baptism and was received into the 
Christian fellowship. That was the beginning. No sooner 
had U Naw become a Christian than he was busy ex- 
plaining his great discovery to others. In a few months 
two more men had decided to brave persecution for 
Christ. 

The following year, seven more members were added 
to the church, including the first Burman woman. In 
1828, a notorious robber named Ko Tha Byu was con- 
verted. Later known as the Karen apostle, he won thou- 
sands of his people to Christ. 

Judson must have wept with joy as he wrote his re- 
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Rear view of Judson Chapel at University of Rangoon. 
Important landmark in history of Christianity in Burma 


port on the Burma Mission for the year 1836: “Bap- 
tized this year, 358. Total members, 1,149.” By 1900, 
what had been termed fifty years earlier a “glorious 
attempt,” had grown into a fellowship of nearly 8,000 
souls. And today there are not fewer than 600,000 
Christians in Burma, half of whom are Baptists. ‘The 
“glorious attempt” God has crowned with glorious 
success. 


B UT THE SUCCESS of the mission to Burma is 
evidenced in more ways than one. Numbers are always 
impressive, but leadership and initiative count more. 
The church which grows in Burma today has become 
almost completely responsible for its own life and wit- 
ness. So rapidly has this change come about in the 
Burma Baptist Convention that one of its own members 
recently expressed amazement. Patricia Ling, who 
studied for four years at Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., returned to Burma in time 
for the meetings of the convention in Taunggyi. “I was 
more than surprised,” she said, “to see Burma Chris- 
tians leading the whole thing themselves; conducting 
all the business sessions, planning women’s work, chil- 
dren’s work, and the youth program. The missionaries 
were very inconspicuous, and it seems to have been 
planned that way.” 

It was planned that way. For many years missionaries 
have trained Burmans and turned over to them adminis- 
trative responsibilities as fast as possible. Strengthening 
the Burma Baptist Convention has been a top priority, 
especially since the Second World War. 

In the early days of Christian work in Burma the 
missionary was for obvious reasons the key figure. He 
preached, he taught, he wrote, he ruled. His house was 
usually the first building to go up in a new station; the 
church, the school, and workers’ houses grew up around 
it. There are still many places in Burma where one can 
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It is recess time for these Burmese children enrolled in 
a Buddhist monastery school. Buddhism on the march 


see compounds like this today, but in most cases the mis- 
sionary does not live there. In the few cases where one 
does live at the compound, he is not the chief adminis- 
trative officer. Instead, the congregation elects its own 
leaders. The missionary serves only as one member on 
the various committees and boards to which he is 
elected. 

Missionaries going to Burma today do not go to super- 
vise or direct, but rather to identify themselves with the 
Burma church and to serve as fellow workers wherever 
they are needed. In fact, in these days no missionary 
goes to Burma at all unless he is first called by the 
Burma Baptist Convention. And missionaries already 
there asked recently that their assignments be left to the 
Burma church, instead of to a mission executive com- 
mittee, as it has been for many years. 

Most of the money given in America for work in 
Burma is now being channeled through the Burma 
Baptist Convention. Mission properties, as well as in- 
situations, are rapidly being turned over to the conven- 
tion. New projects are usually the responsibility of the 
Burma church, even though in a few cases all the 
funds have come through the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies. For example, the new Student Chris- 
tian Center at the University of Rangoon was built with 
mission funds, but the property belongs to the Burma 
Baptist Convention. 

But this is not the whole story. Even more important 
than organizational machinery is the ongoing witness to 
the non-Christian people of Burma. This, too, has be- 
come the burden of the young church. Almost every 
Baptist association in Burma is supporting at least one 
evangelistic worker. The Karen churches of the Bassein- 
Myaungmya district are supporting not fewer than fifty. 
Many of these Karen evangelists are working among 
non-Christian Karens, but some are witnessing in Bud- 
dhist villages as well. For many years Karen missionaries 
from lower Burma have been helping to evangelize the 
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Burmese students read about the Father of Independent 
Burma, Aung San, who was assasinated on July 19, 1947 


Kachins in the northern part of the country. Last year 
the Kachins, who had been on the receiving end for 
some time, decided to become the senders. When they 
heard about the need for a missionary to preach among 
the “head-hunting”’ Naga people, they sent one of their 
own number into the “foreign” hills. In this way the 
good news is being carried from one people to another. 

American Baptists have great cause for rejoicing in 
the fact that God has used their missionaries and their 
money to plant a church in Burma, a church which is 
shouldering its new responsibilities well. ‘Today, when 
we speak of the “Burma Mission” we do not need to 
confine our thinking to the forty or fifty American mis- 
sionaries working in that land. The mission is much 
bigger than that. A whole church has taken up the cause. 
In fact, it might be said that the mission has become the 
church. 


N OW THAT a new church in Burma has become 
responsible for its own leadership and work, what can 
we say about the future? Can American Baptists feel 
that their part of the job is done, that their help is no 
longer needed? A brief look at the task which remains 
will provide the answer. First of all, in terms of just 
sheer numbers, the work of winning Burma for Christ 
has only begun. No matter how excited we may be 
about a Christian community of 600,000, we can never 
forget that this is less than 3 per cent of the country’s 
20,000,000 people. 

Another disturbing part of the picture is that most 
of our successes so far have been among the minority 
groups of Burma, such as the Karens, the Kachins, and 
the Chins. And though Christians of all races in Burma 
now number about 3 per cent of the total population, 
Christians among the majority Burmese group number 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. While we rejoice in 
the salvation of the animistic hill people of Burma, it is 
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The famous Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon symbolizes 
the sway of Buddhism over millions in Burma and elsewhere 


imperative that we launch new efforts to reach the Bud- 
dhists, who constitute about 75 per cent of the country’s 
population. 

To win the Buddhists of Burma to Christ has never 
been easy. Judson once remarked that it was like trying 
to pull the eye tooth of a tiger. But today the task has 
been complicated by the rise of a new nationalism 
which often confuses Buddhism with patriotism. The 
Burma Government is sponsoring a new Buddhist re- 
vival, and some people seem to think that only a good 
Buddhist can be a good Burman. 

The times call for a new effort to understand Bud- 
dhism and to present the Christian gospel in terminology 
that the Buddhist will understand. For this task the 
church needs scholars, statesmen, saints. To fail in win- 
ning the dominant religious and cultural group of 
Burma would mean to fail ultimately in our mission. 

In meeting this challenge, the church of Burma needs 
and wants help. It desires most of all the spiritual sup- 
port and prayers of its fellow Christians in America. But 
its total resources, both in personnel and in finance, are 
not adequate. More and more young people of Burma 
are offering themselves for service, but there is still a 
desperate shortage of trained leaders. Churches are giv- 
ing more and more money for evangelistic programs, 
and could be entirely “self-supporting” if they cared 
less about their outreach, but their economic resources 
are not enough to do all the work that is needed. Burma 
Baptists are looking to their American brethren for help. 

Thra Tun Shein, general secretary of the Burma Bap- 
tist Convention, recently put it this way: “We are 
deeply grateful to these devoted missionaries for what 
they have done for us all through these hundred years 
and more. We are also grateful to all those who have 
helped send them over with all kinds of gifts to carry 
on the work in Burma, and most of all for their fervent 
prayers. With such friends and with Christ, we dare to 
face the future with courage and fortitude.” 
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Leaders for the Church of Burma 


While the missionary is more and more assuming the role of fellow worker, 
nationals are being trained for leadership in the growing church of Burma 


By PAUL D. CLASPER 
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T WAS MY PRIVILEGE recently to meet a well- 

known church leader from America at the Rangoon 
Airport. Concerned with theological education in Asia, 
he had visited most of the major training centers in this 
part of the world. As we drove the “back way” from 
the airport to Seminary Hill, we passed a series of paddy 
fields, brick kilns, and villages. After two miles of this 
we came out on a paved road which connects Rangoon 
and the suburb known as Insein. 

At this point the scene changes quickly. ‘There are 
large workshops belonging to the Burma Railways and 
some substantial homes for railway officials. Next come 
the large brick buildings belonging to Burma’s Veterin- 
ary School. Following that begins what is known as 
Seminary Hill. I pointed to the Burmese Women’s 
Bible School and told the visitor that from here one 
could get a quick view of the Hill. Just ahead was the 
Divinity School building. Farther up the hillside could 
be seen the buildings of the Karen Women’s Bible 
School and the Karen Seminary. Faculty houses could 
also be seen from this point. At the far edge of the 
Hill was the Burman Theological Seminary. His first 
impression was interesting. He said: “This is certainly 
the most extensive campus I have yet seen given wholly 
to theological education.” 

Seminary Hill is the home of the “central schools” 
for the training of Christian workers for Burma. This 
designation does not mean that these schools are the 
only, or the most important, Christian training schools 
in this country. It means that to this Hill come students 
from many races and tribes of Burma and from all sec- 
tions of this varied and interesting land. Instruction here 
is carried on in three languages (Burmese, Karen, and 
English) and at two levels—that of the Bible schools 
and seminaries and that of the Divinity School. 

Impressive as the Hill is, it would still look “rough” 
to many Americans. The evidence of both the Second 
World War and the more recent civil war is still very 
apparent. The location seemed as desirable for military 
purposes as it had seemed to the Christian community 
for purposes of Christian education. Consequently, one 
can see three stages at a glance. There are the founda- 
tions of buildings which were destroyed during the war. 
Especially conspicuous by its absence is that of the 
Karen Chapel, which was formerly in the center of the 
Hill. There are buildings which largely survived both 
wars and have been repaired. There are also new school 
buildings and faculty houses which have been completed 
within the last three years. 
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But Seminary Hill is only one part of the Christian 
training program in Burma. Regional Bible schools, 
ministering to specific racial groups in one area and in 
one language, are scattered throughout the country. In 
Rangoon is the Pwo Karen Bible Training School. In 
Namkham, on the Burma-China border, is the Shan 
Bible School. At Haka, in the Chin Hills, is the Chin 
Hills Bible School. Altogether there are ten of these re- 
gional centers. They range from rather temporary insti- 
tutions, such as the “Jungle Bible School” near Tavoy, 
which grew up in response to a need to train workers 
in an “insurgent area,” to the Kachin Bible School in 
Kutkai, whose impressive stone buildings suggest that 
this school has a solid place in the training of leaders 
for the large Kachin field. 

Who are the students in these schools? Where do they 
come from and what are they like? There is’ Eddie Gin, 
formerly an army major, who through war experiences 
decided to enter the ministry. There is Ko Aung Khin, 
a former Buddhist who married a Christian girl. He be- 
came a Christian in Mandalay and, after receiving his 
A.B. degree, came to the Divinity School. Behind him is 
Isaac, a boy who left a good job in the northern city of 
Myitkyina and was one of the first group of Kachins to 
come to Seminary Hill for training. 

The boy with the big smile is Saw Tun Meh, who 
came, not without some real difficulties, from a Karen 
Buddhist home. The girl on the other side of the room 
is Ma Tin May, a Mon girl from Moulmein, who 
wanted a year of Bible training after she had finished 
nurse’s training in the Moulmein Christian Hospital. 
In the far corner is Saw Pedro Du, son of an able Karen 
pastor in the southern city of Tavoy, who represents a 
large group who come from Christian homes and whose 
lives reflect the value of Christian nurture. 

And so we could go up and down each row. Many 
would tell of Christian contacts made in youth camps, 
retreats, and Sunday schools; of helpful counsel given 
at just the right time by Christian pastors and school 
teachers; of the influence of evangelists and missionaries. 
They are typical students, who often (or usually) prefer 
a ball game to a term paper; who gripe now and then 
about the food; who greatly enjoy visiting neighboring 
villages on gospel teams; who are not afraid to joke with 
their teachers—either national or missionary; who have 
left behind some very real securities and comforts to fol- 
low the call of Christ as they understand it. But beyond 
the differences there is the old, old story of the seeking 
love of God and the personal response of faith. 
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Libraries are as essential to education in Burma as in 
United States. Divinity School students using theirs 





Looking in on art class in session at Seminary Hill, 
Insein. A famous sculptor could be in training here 





Twelve races represented among fifty-three students in Di- 
vinity School—Sgaw Karen, Pwo Karen, Kachin, others 
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About this time someone probably is thinking: “This 
sounds like Bible schools and seminaries in America, or 
any place else. Isn’t there any difference in Burma?” 
Certainly the similarities outweigh the differences. There 
are classes in New Testament to be taught, chapel pro- 
grams to arrange, prayer meetings to attend, and schol- 
arship committees to meet. The work of the church is 
basically the same, whether in Burma or in Brooklyn. 
Human nature and the grace of God are recognizably 
the same in Rangoon as in Rochester. Nevertheless, 
there are certain features of the work here which reflect 
the specific time and place in which we live. 


In THESE TRAINING CENTERS one is quickly 
made aware of the fact that he is involved in the life of 
the so-called “younger churches.” While a few students 
come from backgrounds of three generations of Chris- 
tianity, many are first-generation Christians, and some 
have been Christians for only a few years. As such, ques- 
tions as to the relationship of the new faith to former 
patterns of animistic and Buddhist life often arise. Ques- 
tions as to demon possession, eating food offered in 
spirit worship, and matters of young church discipline 
—similar to those faced in New Testament times—are 
very common. For many, in the hill areas especially, 
Christianity has come as the great source of light, bring- 
ing education and healing m the wake of the gospel. 
Alert youth from these areas want to know more of 
this, in order that they might be a part of this move- 
ment. 

All this means that the task of Christian education 
is as thrilling as it is complex. Although these students 
need guidance in techniques for carrying on Christian 
work, their greatest need is a growing appreciation and 
appropriation of the varied riches of the living Christian 
tradition. They need to understand the way God has 
revealed himself in various ways, through the prophets 
and through his Son Jesus Christ. They need to realize 
that through the grace of God they have become a part 
of God’s people, among whom are thinkers such as 
Augustine and Calvin, saints such as Francis of Assisi 
and Brother Lawrence, and missionaries such as Carey 
and Judson. They need to realize vividly that they are 
a part of a church which is seeking to witness to the 
gospel throughout the world. So, preparing them for 
Christian leadership is obviously more difficult than 
training people in a professional school to perform a 
specific technical task. How would you go about it if you 
were faced daily with such promising but such raw ma- 
terial as our missionaries find in Burma? 

Teaching in many of the schools in Burma would also 
make you quickly aware of the cultural complexity of 
the land and of the problems which arise from this fact. 
In America there may be Negro and white students in 
the same seminary, but there is no problem so far as 
language is concerned. Not so in Burma! This is a land 
of many languages and dialects. For instance, in one 
section alone—the Chin Hills—there are over forty 
languages and dialects. One of the big problems of the 
Chin Hill Bible School is, “Which one or ones shall we 
use?” ‘Two of the best known are now being used, with 
English added as a common-denominator language. 
This means that students must do their work in three 
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languages, two of them being “foreign” and sometimes 
all three. But this plan lays us open to the charge of 
being still a remnant of colonialism in a day when Bur- 
mese is more and more being emphasized. 

Then why not change to Burmese? The fact is that 
Christian literature in Burmese is so scant that it se- 
verely limits the opportunities of appropriating the 
Christian tradition through this medium. An English- 
language education opens the way to a wider world of 
learning, which can be continued through the years. 
But what does this kind of education do for the pene- 
tration of the gospel into the life and thought of Burma? 
Are the advantages worth more than the disadvantages? 
What would you do if you were in Dr. Chit Maung’s 
place as president of the Divinity School? 

This cultural complexity is revealed in dozens of 
small details which go to make up the day’s round. For 
intance, take the matter of eating. Karen students simply 
must have ngapi daily. (Ngapi is a fish dish which is the 
“odor equivalent” of limburger cheese in American life. 
It produces the same strong likes and dislikes!) But the 
Chin students think differently. They simply cannot 
abide the smell. Karen students think no meal is worth 
eating which excludes ngapi. Chins think no meal is 
worth eating which includes it. What would you do if 
you were the cook? Remember, you have only one 
dining room and there is no camouflaging ngapi! Either 
it is in the room or it is not! 

And yet, despite our needs and problems the work of 
Christian education goes on. The best evidence of the 
effectiveness of the work is a trip to villages and schools 
where graduates are seen in action. To see the use which 
these students make of their training always sends one 
hack to the task with new enthusiasm and renewed 
eratitude for the opportunity of having a share in it. It 
is a humbling, challenging experience. 


B UT WHAT is the place of the missionary in the 
work of Christian education in Burma today? There is 
little or no place for the missionary to serve as head of a 
Bible school or seminary. But there is a wide-open door 
of opportunity for missionaries as staff members of these 
institutions, taking their places as fellow workers along- 
side national teachers and working under national ad- 
ministrators. In this way missionaries can help the peo- 
ple of Burma to help themselves without getting in the 
way of progress or denying the people the privilege of 
assuming their own responsibility. The missionary can 
bring specialized training, an experience of Christian 
life and work, thus enriching the program, and can help 
free nationals to do other work which he himself could 
never do. 

A national leader once told me, “You missionaries 
are like windows to us. Through you we get a glimpse 
of the rest of the world.” Then he added, “If we had the 
choice between missionary personnel or money to ad- 
vance our program, we would take the missionary every 
time. What we need is vision and inspiration. We can 
acquire the rest in time on our own.” Perhaps this is 
part of our function—to broaden horizons. If so, in the 
training of Christian leaders we find our strategic op- 
portunity. It is ours to help prepare young men and 
young women for the church of tomorrow. 
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Recent graduating class at the Burman Theological Sem- 
inary. Here leaders are trained for Burma’s churches 





Student orchestra at the Divinity School, with accent 
on stringed instruments. Student interests universal 





At youth camp in Mamyo these girls are receiving 
excellent Christian training for adult responsibilities 
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HE WEATHER is clear today. Not far from the 

Thailand border a slim, single-engine plane carry- 
ing only five passengers takes off from a grassy runway. 
While the engine was warming up, a farmer on a bicycle 
chased a herd of cattle from the airstrip. The trip is from 
Chiengmai to the inland city of Maesariang, a few miles 
from the river that separates Burma and Thailand. A 
young missionary family aboard the plane will be the 
first American Baptists to take up residence among the 
border Karens, a hill people. Piled high around them 
in the crowdéd compartment is mail, baggage, camping 
equipment, food, clothing, and Bibles. The trip over the 
wooded mountains and the tangled valleys will take 
approximately one hour instead of the four to eight days 
by trail. 

How does this pioneering event relate to the World 
Fellowship Offering and what my missionary dollar 
helps to do? Within the last three years, part of that 
dollar has gone into opening new work in the hills of 
Burma and Thailand, in the crowded port city of Hong 
Kong, and in spiritually hungry Okinawa. 

Generally speaking, funds available to the Foreign 
Mission Societies can be classed in three categories, all 
of which are vital to the ongoing program. First are the 
contributions, both undesignated and designated, which 
come within the regular Unified Budget of the denomi- 
nation. Second are the World Fellowship Offerings, 
which afford some opportunity to strengthen the pro- 
gram, not merely hold the line. Third are the conse- 
crated gifts in the form of legacies and annuities made 
by devoted Christians, perpetuating their good works 
beyond their own lifetime. Some of this third category 
is available for use immediately. Other gifts of this kind, 
by the terms of the trust, provide investment income that 
supplements the regular budget and the World Fellow- 
Ship Offerings. Except for designations, it is impossible 
to say just which dollar does which thing. But it is true 
that the World Fellowship Offering is the “plus” that 
enables us to do some things that otherwise would not 
be done. 

Here are the faithful Christians at Pa-an, Burma, 
the capital of the recently constituted Karen state. With 
courageous effort they have already raised four-fifths 
of the cost of a new chapel. A grant of $1,000 is made 
to them to help meet the inflation in prices since they 
began to collect material. Their joy will be unlimited 
when they worship in their new quarters. 

At the rapidly expanding seminary at Insein,.I met 
a young man in training for the ministry. He is one of 
the first from his animistic racial group in the Burma 
hills to receive extended Bible training. The weak little 
churches in his area could not support him in his long 
study program. His family is non-Christian and has no 
sympathy with his purpose. Yet his brilliant mind and 
deep Christian conviction make him a potential leader. 
My missionary dollar helps to provide him with a schol- 
arship and underwrite his training. 

The Burma Baptist Convention urgently requested a 
young missionary family for the Christian center pro- 
gram at Immanuel Baptist Church, Rangoon. This 
church ministers to four congregations and five language 
groups—Chinese, Karens, English, Telugus from India, 
and Burmese. A new American Baptist missionary 


couple recently arrived on the field to strengthen the 
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Immanuel Baptist Church, Rangoon. After fire destroyed 
old building, missionary funds helped erect this one 
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What My MissionarjD 


By DANA 
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Christian witness there. They had excellent experience 
in an institutional church program in the United States. 
They met the high academic and spiritual standards of 
the Foreign Mission Societies and were presented to the 
American Baptist Convention. But that was only a be- 
ginning. —The young missionaries needed orientation 
courses in the language, history, and religions of Burma. 
They required an outfit allowance and salary. Their 
passage had to be paid. Health provisions had to be 
made. Although they are young now, they are looking 
to life service, and the beginnings for old-age security 
must be made by payment on a pension plan. They must 
have an appropriation with which to begin their work 
program; otherwise why send them? All of this my mis- 
sionary dollar helps make possible. 


B UT THIS is a new day in the Burma Mission. The 
mission is coming of age and my dollar is developing 
a strong national organization, with well-trained lead- 
ers who are assuming responsibility for many of the 
administrative tasks a missionary used to do. My dollar 
is helping to free the missionary to be a spiritual adviser, 
an expert in a specialized area of Christian service, such 
as leadership training, evangelism, stewardship, and 
youth work. At the same time it is undergirding the 
widespread Burma Baptist Convention, comprising 
many language and racial groups. Some of it puts prop- 
erty in good repair, so that title can be turned over to 
Burma leadership. Another part of it pays Karen and 
Burmese evangelists, who alone can go into some of the 
border areas, because of security restrictions on foreign- 
ers. A small proportion sends a promising leader from 
Burma for specialized study in India or America, where 
he will be trained for an important post on his return. 
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Karen Baptist Church, Maesariang. Typical of twenty 
Baptist churches among the Karens of rugged Thailand 
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A girl from primitive surroundings is a boarder in the 
school at Sumprabum, in a pioneering setting on the 
Burma frontier, which for many years was known as 
“Unadministered Territory.” She has to start with the 
fundamentals; for the women of her village have no 
concept of personal cleanliness, and in the spiritual 
realm are in the deepest darkness. Perhaps she will be- 
come a Bible woman. At present my missionary dollar 
helps to support seven Bible women in this needy area 
and assists to finance two others in their higher Bible 
school training program. The salaries of each of these 
women is a little more than $100 a year, one-half of 
which is raised by the local women’s societies! As yet 
these societies do not have the financial strength to 
carry the entire burden, but they have that as a goal. 

Part of my dollar goes into the program of the fine 
new student center at the University of Rangoon, where 
Christian leaders of tomorrow are being trained. This 
past year, seventy-five Christian graduates went out into 
teaching, medicine, and engineering. These will be the 
Christian leaders in all walks of life as Burma takes her 
place among the nations of Asia and the world. Forty- 
five of the five hundred Christians in the university at 
present are interested in vocations with the church and 
its related agencies. Many want to do frontier work as 
teachers or doctors. Some will be preachers and evan- 
gelists. My dollar helps to bring a spiritual and a recrea- 
tional ministry to these young people far away from 
their homes. It enriches their university program with 
inspiration, worship, music, prayer, personal guidance, 
and fellowship. Who knows but that my dollar had a 
part in bringing to Christ the three new members from 
Buddhist homes who were added to the university 
church this past year? 

Did my dollar journey into the relief camp on the 
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outskirts of Rangoon to provide vitamin tablets, pow- 
dered milk, clothing, and medicines to those in misery 
through no fault of their own? Or was it used in one 
of the mission hospitals for surgical supplies or urgent 
medical attention to someone who otherwise could not 
afford to be there? Did it provide a student nurse with 
the smart white uniform of which she is so proud and 
which will be her badge of service when she goes to an 
area of superstition and poverty in the hills? Or did it 
save the life of a pastor who needed penicillin or aureo- 
mycin or some other expensive drug which, used under 
the direction of a Christian doctor or nurse, saved his 
life? Could it be possible that my dollar helped to pro- 
mote a retreat for Christian youth, or a lay leaders’ con- 
ference or a rural pastors’ institute, or a Christian home 
festival, or a Bible or evangelistic conference? 


Tuese USES of my dollar and your dollars are not 
imaginary. Some part of the funds available to the 
Foreign Mission Societies in 1955 and 1956 was spent 
in every one of the ways outlined above.and in many 
others just as vital. Each appropriation is in itself a 
thrilling story. Each has in it the element of Christian 
drama. My dollar alone could do little, but, combined 
with those of 1,500,000 members of American Baptist 
churches, and that “great cloud of witnesses” who have 
gone before, all of these things and many more are 
being done. 

In this article activities in only two fields—Burma and 
Thailand—have been related. One could tell the same 
story with variations for Congo, Japan, the Philippines, 
India, and Europe—amazing evidences of the power 
of the gospel when undergrided with dedicated mis- 
sionary dollars. 

It should be remembered also that what money we 
are sending abroad is only a small part of all that is be- 
ing done by the indigenous churches and institutions 
and our Christian colleagues there. Historically, part 
of the pattern of American Baptist work has been that 
self-support should be encouraged. Before appropria- 
tions are made the question is asked, “What can you do 
locally to achieve your goal?” More and more my mis- 
sionary dollar is being used to stimulate new projects, 
to promote mission-wide endeavors, to train leadership, 
and to emphasize the spiritual ministry in the mission- 
aries’ task. 

An illustration of this is to be found in the goals of 
the World Fellowship Offering for 1956, which will 
highlight the historic Baptist field of Burma. If sucess- 
ful, this witness of concern and fellowship will rebuild 
village and town churches damaged in the civil war. 
It will provide better facilities at the Divinity School at 
Insein and the Pwo Karen Training School in Rangoon. 
The Bible schools among the Karens, the Chins, and the 
Kachins will be strengthened. There is urgent need for 
a Baptist conference and retreat center, particularly 
since missionaries must do a large amount of planning 
with their national colleagues for the evangelization of 
areas not now open for missionary residence. 

What does my missionary dollar help to do? It carries 
the richness of the gospel of Christ to all the world and 
permeates every avenue and activity of life. Put to work 
for the kingdom of God, it circles the world. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE WORLD 
CHURCH. By Ernest A. Payne. St. 
Martin’s Press, Inc. $1.50. 


In fewer than two hundred lucid 
pages the general secretary of the Bap- 
tist Union of the United Kingdom tells 
the thrilling story of the modern mis- 
sionary movement. He does not tell the 
complete story, of course, but he traces 
its major accomplishments and intro- 
duces its principal characters. Writing 
primarily for British readers, he deals 
mainly with British missionary societies 
and their leading figures. Yet he does 
not overlook developments in the 
United States, particularly in the early 
days of the modern missionary era, and 
he makes effective use of Kenneth 
Scott Latourette’s historical works. 
The short, readable chapters, with 
their clarity of style, are an invitation 
to reading a story that never grows old 
and loses nothing in being told again 
and again. 


THE PRAYERS OF JESUS. By 
Ralph S. Cushman. Abingdon Press. 
$1.75. 


These twenty-one brief meditations, 
based on the prayers of Jesus, and en- 
riched by the original poems and pray- 
ers of the author, create a reverent and 
worshipful atmosphere for private and 
public devotions. Bishop Cushman 
rightly contends that “we will not gain 
spiritually unless we grow in the un- 
derstanding and practice of prayer.” 
This little book not only directs atten- 
tion to the prayer life of Jesus, but in- 
spires others to follow their Master’s 
example. 


ETHICS OF DECISION. By George 
W. Forell. Muhlenberg Press. $2.50. 


This practical introduction to Chris- 
tian ethics offers a readable and per- 
suasive thesis for Christianity as a 
guide in organizing one’s life, as over 
against prevalent ideologies and philos- 
ophies claiming to be absolute. Man 
must make decisions. He will have to 
choose a faith by which to live. Sev- 
eral life patterns that clamor for con- 
sideration are defined and evaluated, 
such as prudential, aesethetic, and 
idealistic ethics; legalism, mysticism, 
and rationalism. Turning to the Bible, 
the author shows that God did not 
merely create man as “‘a finished prod- 
uct”; the Creator is constantly com- 
municating with his creation. Man’s 
ride and self-centeredness has caused 
him to break off his true fellowship 
with God. But in spite of man’s sin the 
moral law, established by God, keeps 
a semblance of order in the world. 
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This law is part of the structure of 
the universe, existing apart from man’s 
awareness, but finding expression in 
moral codes. The profound message of 
the gospel is this, that what is seen in 
nature is not the true pattern. In Jesus 
Christ an alternative has been estab- 
lished. Christ furnishes power to his 
followers to rise above failure and de- 
feat. In the light of the gospel, the Ten 
Commandments are interpreted as 
true guides in all phases of life. The 
author is associate professor, School of 
Religion, Iowa State University. He is 
a German-born Lutheran minister, 
and is the son, grandson, and great 
grandson of Protestant clergymen. His 
thinking is influenced largely by the 
teachings of Martin Luther. 


LUTHER’S WORKS. (Volume 12. 
Selected Psalms 1.) Edited by Jaros- 
lav Pelikan. Concordia Publishing 
House. $5.00. 


This is the first of fifty-five volumes 
of Luther’s works. It contains Luther’s 
commentaries on Psalms 2, 8, 19, 23, 
26, 45, and 51. Luther interpreted the 
Psalms in terms of Christian trinitarian 
theology, with pointed references to 
the life of his own day. For instance, 
Psalm 51, according to Luther, deals 
with the principal doctrines of the 
Christian religion: repentance, sin, 
grace, and justification. He assumes 
that David wrote all the Psalms, and 
that the sin to which the Psalms con- 
stantly refer is David’s murder of 
Uriah and his adultery with Bath- 
sheba. Luther constantly classes the 
Anabaptists, whom he did not like and 
who were the spiritual forefathers of 
Baptists, with “the pope, the Turks, 
the pagans, and the schismatics.” In 
other places he refers to Anabaptists 
as fanatics and heretics. He equates the 
Jews with the infidels, whiie he is ex- 
pounding the Psalms which were the 
hymns used in their Temple. He refers 
to Moses as a man “to frighten and 
terrify.” He talks about “the miserable 
Zwingli”—and calls Thomas Munzer 
and Carlstadt “lying prophets.” That 
Luther was tolerant of political wick- 
edness in high places is evidenced by 
his attitude toward the peasants’ re- 
volt. He believed that offenses were 
inevitable in civil affairs and should 
be tolerated. He believed that people 
who criticized the Government would 
not themselves rule any better. Per- 
haps one of the evidences for progress 
is that no prominent religious leader 
in the modern world could be as in- 
tolerant of people who differed with 
him as were men in past generations. 





At least they could not be as outspoken 
in their intolerance. 


A COMPANION TO THE COM.- 
MUNION SERVICE. By William 
Robinson. The Berean Press, 20 
Brighton Road, Birmingham 12, 
Great Britain. $1.00. 


This is a devotional manual on the 
service of Holy Communion based on 
the Reformed tradition. It contains 
verses of Scripture which bear on the 
communion service; hymns and poetry ;° 
a manual for a person who wishes to 
prepare himself for communion; brief 
prayers; instructions for conducting a 
communion service; an interpretation 
of its meaning; and selections from 
John Calvin, John Knox, John Owen, 
Alexander Campbell, William Milli- 
gan, and P. T. Forsyth on the teaching 
of Christianity, according to the Re- 
formed tradition, on the Lord’s Sup- 


per. 


THE PROPHETS—PIONEERS TO 
CHRISTIANITY. By Walter G. 
Williams. Abingdon Press. $3.50. 


This book on the prophets proceeds 
on the basis that there is no theology in 
the Old Testament—only religion. The 
Old Testament is the product of He- 
brew and Jewish religion and must be 
studied as such. To look upon Old Tes- 
tament writings as “pre-Christian lit- 
erature” is misleading. The prophets 
wrote not so much for posterity as 
for their own times. The author, who 
is professor of Old Testament litera- 
ture at Iliff School of Theology, Den- 
ver, Colo., knows a great deal about 
new sources of knowledge and how the 
biblica! record becomes clearer. 
There is an excellent chapter on magic 
in the Old Testament. Five of the 
prophets are studied in individual 
chapters:* Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel. 


DISCOVERING BURIED 
WORLDS. By Andre Parrot. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. $3.75. 

THE FLOOD AND NOAHW’S ARK. 
By Andre Parrot. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. $2.75. 

THE TOWER OF BABEL. By Andre 
Parrot. Philosophical Library, New 
York. $2.75. 

ST. PAUL’S JOURNEYS IN THE 
GREEK ORIENT. By Henri Metz- 
ger. Philosophical Library, New 
York. $2.75. 


These brief volumes, “Studies in 
Biblical Archaeology,” edited by Andre 
Parrot, curator-in-chief of the French 
National Museums, are little more than 
monographs, but they are excellent in 
that each volume brings the reader up 
to date on the subject discussed. Dis- 
covering Buried Worlds discusses the 
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science of archaeology and gives a good 
brief history of much that has been 
done. Archaeology has confirmed his- 
torical facts. It has established the ex- 
act location of places. It has restored 
to the modern reader the soul of van- 
ished peoples by revealing in the docu- 
ments dug from the soil their way of 
life. The Flood and Noah’s Ark sets 
side by side the biblical and the Baby- 
lonian accounts of the great flood. 
There is a chapter on what the ark was 
like. The last chapter deals with the re- 
ligious aspect of the flood. The Tower 
of Babel, in addition to discussing other 
ziggurats revealed by archaeology, puts 
forth the thesis that instead of a 
clenched fist raised in defiance toward 
heaven, this tower was like Jacob’s 
ladder—a hand stretched out in sup- 
plication, a cry to heaven for help. It 
therefore becomes a symbol of the an- 
cient longing of all humanity to pierce 
the meaning of its destiny. St. Paul’s 
Journeys in the Greek Orient contains 
a discussion of the Greek world of the 
first century, Paul’s three missionary 
journeys, and his journey as a prisoner 
to Rome. In the period of these jour- 
neys the apostolic message had reached 
an extremely varied audience. Other 
monographs are planned and are ir 
preparation in this an excellent series 


THE RELIGION OF NEGRO 


PROTESTANTS. By Ruby F 
Johnston. Philosophical Library 
$3.00. 


This is a study of the religious atti- 
tudes of Negro churchmen in rural and 
urban areas to determine the nature of 
these attitudes and whether or not at- 
titudes and practices correspond. So- 
cial change has brought tremendous 
changes in Negro life. There are 
Negro churches which are character- 
ized by conservative theology and emo- 
tionalism. There are other churches 
where the worship is deep and beauti- 
ful and Christianity is thought of in 
terms of solving problems in the local 
and distant community. The rural 
churchman desires recognition and 
consideration of the social conditions 
under which he lives. He has the defi- 
nite feeling that his religion should bet- 
ter his social and economic condition 


ISRAEL, THE ETERNAL IDEAL 
By Irving Miller. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $2.75. 


This is an apologetic by a Zionist 
Jewish rabbi for the restoration of 
Israel. The thrilling story of how the 
desert and malarial swamps were 
fought and mastered, and of how a 
land was reborn, leads into the setting 
up of a state with a definite language 
and culture. Here industry has been 
built and democratic institutions have 
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been established. Israel has been be- 
sieged by war from the day of its birth. 
The author’s evaluation of the Arabs 
and their cause would probably not 
please the people who feel that the 
Arabs have not had a fair deal. The 
book, well written, gives a good picture 
of what has been done. 


THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
COMES TO YOU. Compiled and 
Edited by Benjamin P. Browne. The 
Judson Press. $5.00. 


Though it may be true, as the saying 
goes, that good writers are born, not 
made, it is also true that good writers 
can become better writers. By constant 
study and by application of what they 
learn, they can perfect their art. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that writers’ confer- 
ences are vitally important to anyone 
who wishes to improve his writing— 
important especially to one who is be- 
ginning to write or has had but little 
writing experience. But most of these 
writers may never have opportunity to 
attend a writer’s conference. They must 
depend on textbooks, such as this one 
which grew out of conferences at the 
American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wis. This volume opens the 
gates for aspiring writers; tells how to 
begin to write for markets; contains 
sound, seasoned advice on writing fea- 
tures, fiction, curriculum; takes the 
reader into such specialized fields as 
books, poetry, devotional writing, and 
publicity. The title of this volume tells 
the story; in these pages the writers’ 
conference comes to you. 


SEX IN CHRISTIANITY AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS. By Willian 
G. Cole. Oxford University Press. 
$4.00. 


This book gives evidence of an 
amazing amount of careful research in 
the study of the influence of religion, 
theology, philosophy, and __psycho- 
analnysis on the historical and the 
modern attitudes toward sex. The re- 
search begins with the Old Testament, 
continues on with the New, through 
Greek classicism, Latin theology, the 
Reformation, contemporary Catholic 
and Protestant theology, and con- 
cludes with the most modern teachings 
of psychoanalysis. The author, always 
fair in his conclusions, has made a con- 
cise, impartial, and erudite digest of 
the basic teachings that has drastically 
influenced moral customs and tradi- 
tions. The author calls for serious 
thinking regarding the perplexing and 
confusing attitudes toward sex educa 
tion and the sex mores, pointing to 
three factors that demand attention: 
“the revelation which has resulted in 
the sexual emancipation of women, 
the withering away of the double 





standard of morality, and the high 
percentage of those deviating from the 
accepted moral standards of society.” 
He points to three classic Christian 
doctrines for guidance in the interpre- 
tation of sex: belief in creation, orig- 
inal sin, and the doctrine of redemp- 
tion. Here is a clergyman seriously 
facing the problem of finding a whole- 
some and stabilizing attitude toward 
sex. You will violently disagree with 
him in some of his conclusions, but the 
church must direct its attention to a 
problem that lies at the very founda- 
tion of our national stability. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. By 
John Bartlett. Little, Brown and Co. 
$10.00. 


Four books every minister should 
have at his fingertips: the Bible, a 
standard Bible dictionary, a standard 
dictionary of the English language, and 
Bartletts Familiar Quotations. It was 
back in 1855 that the first edition of 
Familiar Quotations appeared—a thin 
volume of 258 pages set in single col- 
umn, with an index which ran an ad- 
ditional 36 pages. A hundred years 
later, this thirteenth and centennial 
edition contains 1,068 pages of quota- 
tions set in double column, with an in- 
dex of 542 pages, or nearly 113,500 
entries. So, for a full century Familiar 
Quotations has grown in size, in popu- 
larity, and in usefulness. Any speaker 
or writer who desires a ready reference 
to the numerous phrases and quotations 
that have become a part of our literary 
heritage, will find Bartlett ready to 
serve him with dependable, accurate 
information. Even though he has a 
former edition, he will want this com- 
pletely revised centennial edition. 
Beautifully printed and _ elegantly 
bound, it is a delight to the eye and a 
joy to hold. Above all, it is a treasure 
to call one’s own. 


THE CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE 
By Max Warren. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00. 


Max Warren, general secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, Lon- 
don, here expounds the Christian im- 
perative under four principal divisions: 
“Go Preach,” “Go Teach,” “Go Heal,” 
and “Go Baptize.” A fifth division is on 
“The ‘How’ of Obedience.” Fully 
aware of the “travail of our times,” of 
questions that challenge many tradi- 
tional assumptions regarding the Chris- 
tian world mission, Dr. Warren senses 
the need “to investigate afresh the basis 
of the Christian mission, to reaffirm the 
fundamentals of Christian obedience 
and then to try to re-interpret both the 
basis and the fundamentals in terms 
relevant to the situation which con- 
fronts us today.” 
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American Baptist Convention Budget 


By E. WAYNE ROBERTS 


OW LONG can we continue to 

increase the budget of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention at the ap- 
proximate rate of $500,000 a year? 
How long can we, when we have 
about the same number of people 
making up our membership? 

This question was raised by a pastor 
who was raised and trained in our fel- 
lowship, and is now leading an Amer- 
ican Baptist church. He holds the 
respect of his fellow pastors, and his 
question is deserving of study and an 
answer. 

It is true that the amount of money 
given for missionary work, on the part 
of Baptist people within the conven- 
tion, has had a wholesome growth per- 
centagewise for several years. This is 
indicative of a growing spirit of con- 
cern and dedication to the Lord’s 
work. This fact, coupled with the re- 
ports coming from the missionaries at 
home and overseas, is reason enough 
for us all to rejoice. 

How long can the budget be in- 
creased? Without trying to be faceti- 
ous, let us word this question differ- 
ently. How long can we broaden our 
vision of world need? How long can 
we add to the staff of missionaries? 
How long can we attempt to raise 
missionary salaries? How long can 
we take seriously the Great Commis- 
sion? 

The reason the question is rephrased 
is to indicate the implications of not 
increasing the budget. Now, for a 
more specific answer to “How long?” 

1. We can increase the budget as 
long as we’ are currently raising the 
working budget. If we are reaching 
our goal each year, this indicates that 
we can do more than we are now 
doing toward meeting the needs of 
spreading the gospel. 

2. Increased basic costs of mission- 
ary work demand a greater budget, or 
curtail the work. Costs such as travel 
to and from fields, salaries, buildings 
for schools and hospitals, supplies, and 
so forth, are all double what they were 
a few years ago, due to inflation. In 
other words, just to hold our own we 
must have more resources. 

3. How long? The budget can 
safely increase as long as we still have 
75 per cent of our people to interest 
in missionary giving. Twenty-five per 
cent of the people in the average Bap- 
tist church do the missionary giving. 
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Through stewardship education, we 
can challenge the people and increase 
the share each church gives to the 
Baptist world mission. 

4. The average per capita gift to 
missions in our churches is the price 
of two cups of coffee a week. Many 
are doing much better than that when 
we consider the paragraph above. 
Some churches show pride in the fact 
that 10 per cent of the church income 
goes to missionary work, a few reach 
the 50 per cent-mark. 

5. The needs of the world, in light 
of the cross and the Great Commis- 
sion, demand that we take the gospel 
to all men, and that costs money. 

6. There are signs of growth in our 
fellowship. Recent experience shows 
that many new Christians are taking 
stewardship more seriously than some 
of the “old timers.” We are glad for 
the growth through evangelism. The 
chief reason for evangelism is not for 
increased budgets, but unless the 
budget increases with increased num- 








A revised edition of the pamphlet 
“Our Baptist Family” has just come 
from the press. This is the handy six- 
teen-page guide intended primarily 
for new church members, but contains 
many facts of interest to all Baptists. 
Order copies from the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Price is ten 
cents a copy. Order your supply today 





bers some evangelism was ineffective. 

Let us ask ourselves, “How much 
faster can we increase the budget?” 
instead of, “How long can we con- 
tinue to increase it?” In proportion 
to our giving are we, in a definite 
sense, fulfilling the purpose for our 
existence? 

“How?” is the question now! By 
increasing our giving with our in- 
creased earnings; interesting others in 
missionary giving; asking them to be 
specific; explain to each member how 
he can give to missions; portraying the 
results of missionary work; and evan- 
gelize our own neighborhoods, they 
in turn should want to help evangelize 
the world. 


Lay Development Program 


Executive secretaries of American 
Baptist state and city oganizations 
studied the preliminary phases of the 
denomination’s projected two-year Lay 
Development Program at the Ameri- 
can Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wis., July 26. The program is sched- 
uled to be activated within the 6,500 
American Baptist churches in the 
spring of 1957. 

The Lay Development Program, 
now beginning in American Baptist 
churches, is designed to give laymen 
a better understanding of the meaning 
of personal commitment to God. It 
will orient them in the work of the 
church and in church doctrines. Pilot 
experiments, conducted in some two 
hundred churches recently, demon- 
strated that the program results in 
unprecedented spiritual growth for 
the churches. In addition to a Primer 
for Baptists and the guide, manuals 
and worksheets are available at a 
nominal cost. Address the Lay De- 
velopment Program, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, New York, for 
complete details. 
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Impressions 


NEXPECTEDLY one evening I 

found myself at the Scandinavian 
Seamen’s Mission, not far from the 
San Francisco, Calif., waterfront. Pas- 
tor Thorbjorn Olsen, on whom I had 
come to call, was 
not at home but Ll, 
wasmomentarily ( > 
expected. . 

I was graciously 
received by his as- 
sistant and his wife, © 
recent arrivals from 
Norway. They told 
me that I must wait 
for Mr. Olsen, who had gone to the 
waterfront to meet a Norwegian ship 
and to bring its sailors to the mission 
or coffee and fellowship. Therefore, 
{ had time to inspect the very attrac- 
tive but humble quarters. 

Suddenly the walls were vibrating 
with activity. Mr. Olsen had returned 
with twenty sailors and officers from 
one of the ships in the harbor. Over 
a delicious cup of Scandinavian 
coffee, he broke with them the greater 
bread of fellowship. 

Just lads of sixteen to twenty, far 
from home, they soon learned that 
they were in the presence of a group 
of friends and not far from their 
Father’s house. Not walls, nor equip- 
ment, but a dynamic Christ-like per- 
sonality—this matters most. 

Near the skyline in the high Sierras, 
I found the Auberry Indian Mission, 
where Rev. and Mrs. Vernon K. 
Brooks minister to the Mona Indians. 
The members of the mission have re- 
named their church Sierra Sanctuary, 
the Indian for which spells “Our 
Father’s House,” and it is just that. 
As I entered that lovely chapel on a 
hot summer’s day, I found it not only 
shelter from the heat outside, but re- 
freshing for my soul. 

Near the parsonage, I visited an 
aged Indian woman .whose family, 
children and grandchildren are among 
the staunch supporters of the work. 
She was busy sewing together patches 
of a quilt, some of which your own 
woman’s society may have supplied. 

Ill-treated and suppressed by their 
white brothers, these Indians have 
come to know the love of God in 
Christ, and the ties of brotherhood 
that bind all men together. Their 
church is their “Father’s House” high 
in the hills. 


Chul Wea) 


Director, Department of Missionary 
Cooperation 
MASSACHUSETTS BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 
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Medical Work Then... and Now! 


By JEANNETTE TUTTLE 


(“Here is still another inquiry about our medical work overseas. What shall 
I send in answer?” queried the secretary who answers requests from the 
churches. A very few copies of the widely used leaflet, “Sandals in Halls of 
Healing,” are still at hand, and there is a supply of the appealing 50-cent 
booklet on leprosy work, “These My Brethren.” To be of more help with this 
subject, the office presents this thoughtful evaluation of progress in medical 
work just in from the Belgian Congo. The author’s husband, Glenn W. Tuttle, 
is a leader in the progressive Protestant medical hospital and training school 
in Kimpese, where five denominations united in 1952 to establish the Evan- 
gelical Medical Institute. In Congo in 1954 (figures for 1955 are being com- 
piled as this goes to press), the six Baptist mission hospitals and 23 dispensaries 
cared for 125,086 patients, who paid fees totaling over $50,000. In 1954, on 
all of the American Baptist fields overseas, the 20 hospitals and 62 dispensaries 
cared for approximately 260,000 patients! Missionary doctors that year num- 
bered 29 on all fields; nurses, 25. Working by their side were nationals—ap- 
proximately 70 medical men and 145 women, including doctors and nurses. 
What a difference to suffering humanity if American Baptists had not been 


there!| 


Y EARS AGO, from the back porch 
of her home at Sona Bata, Mrs. 
Peter Frederickson’ ministered to the 
sick, the poor and the hungry, dispens- 
ing medicines where needed, dressing 
wounds, and giving forth the Bread 
of Life, which is most important of 
all. It is obvious that this open porch 
was inadequate, and so it was a happy 
day when a frame building with a tin 
roof, about the size of a four-bed ward 
in an average American hospital, was 
completed and she was able to move 
into more spacious quarters. 

It was in this building that medical 
work was being done in 1928. On an 
adjoining hilltop a fine new hospital 
was also under construction, a part 
of which was already completed. It 
had a capacity of fifty beds, with an 
operating-room suite, laboratory, dis- 
pensary for outpatients, and a large 
screened room for the dressing of 
tropical ulcers. Even many mission- 
aries, we are told, felt that J. C. King’s 
plan for the Sona Bata hospital was 
so far ahead of the times that it would 
be impractical. Time has proved how 
well Dr. King knew Congo and its 
people, for even this big building soon 
became inadequate. 

In planning for the present and in 
dreaming what medical work in the 
Congo may be like twenty-five years 
from now, one also remembers what it 
was twenty-five years ago. 

One’s thoughts often turn with 
longing for the “horse and buggy 
days” of twenty-five years ago, when 


1 Mrs. Frederickson passed away Dec. 3, 1955, at 
the age of ninety. 


the pressure of the work seemed less 
compelling. But to go back to those 
days would mean also going back to 
losing most of our pneumonia cases 
(who would wait until the last min- 
ute to come in) because we had no 
penicillin; treating dysentery cases 
with no chloromycetin, resulting in the 
case being long-drawn-out and leaving 
the patient weak, thin, and haggard; 
being unable to get blood donors be- 
cause of lack of willingness and under- 
standing on the part of the Congolese 
(this is still very difficult) ; having no 
blood expanders for those in shock; 
no X-ray for setting a broken leg, and 
no modern contraptions to keep it in 
place after it is set. We would also 
have large lazarets for our sleeping- 
sickness patients (a disease rarely 
found these days in the Lower Congo) , 
as well as many patients with tropical 
ulcers to dress. It would also mean 
that we would have no graduate nurses 
to do a large part of the follow-up 
work and the treatments. No, no, we 
would not want to go back to practic- 
ing medicine as of twenty-five years 
ago! 


Modern Medical Missions 


Medical mission work depends a 
great deal on where one is and the 
newness of the station. The contrasts 
we would draw between “then . 
and now” would be sharper, because 
of our present privilege of working in 
one of the more modern Protestant 
hospitals in the Congo today. Instead 
of patients coming in by hammocks 
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Assamese staff working in the hospital in Gauhati, Assam, where Alice Mark, 
staff doctor, now in this country, has given over twenty years of service 


and pickaback, they come by train, 
truck, and taxi; but let me hasten to 
say, lest you have a wrong impression, 
that we still operate by flashlight when 
the motor fails us! 

The large number of dispensaries 
now in the rural areas, staffed by 
graduate nurses, speak not only of the 
progress in education for the Africans, 
the improved health of the average 
villager, but also of the gradual victory 
of medicine over the old witch doc- 
tor. Many of the young folk, who have 
grown up in Christian homes, have 
never seen a witch doctor at work. 
Baby clinics and prenatal clinics have 
helped markedly in the reduction of 
the infant mortality rate and the 
death rate of the mothers in child- 
birth. Whenever Christ is preached 
the leprosy patient is remembered, 
and so the medical treatment of these 
afflicted ones has marched with the 
times. Many cases previously isolated 
have now been sent back to their vil- 
lages as non-infectious. Those remain- 
ing are being kept under treatment 
with a rehabilitation program. 

What a difference to have trained 
nurses! Well do we remember setting 
the alarm for every two hours during 
the night to check on the serious pa- 
tients. Now trusted nurses can watch 
blood pressures and pulse, and call 
only when necessary. When shall we 
have Congolese doctors? That day is 
in the future. Often we look at the 
children of our nurses and wonder 
which of them will have opportunity 
to attend a medical school. 


Opportunity to Evangelize 


However much the aspects of the 
medical work have changed, the in- 
dividual need of a living Savior has 
remained the same. Presentation of 
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Christ as personal Savior, whether in 
personal work or in group meetings, 
has the same convicting power it had 
in Paul’s day. It is not often that we 
in medical work have the privilege of 





witnessing the baptism of people who 
have confessed Christ while in the 
hospital; few patients stay that long. 
The general rule is that they go back 
to their villages, where the follow-up 
work is done by the pastors. 

However, this past year we did have 
this blessing. Two women, both help- 
ers of patients, were baptized here at 
Kimpese before they returned to their 
villages. One was the mother of a 
child with Pott’s disease, who was 
with us about a year. She made pro- 
fession of faith in Christ soon after 
coming, and was very faithful about 
attending the weekly catechism classes 
—required of all candidates for bap- 
tism. 

As we try to peer into the future we 
trust that with God’s help, the prayers 
of friends, and the work of consecrated 
Africans and missionaries, even greater 
progress will be made in the coming 
twenty-five years. 





Along Kingdom Highways 
1956 pictorial edition 


Story of the work overseas 
$1.00 at Baptist book stores 
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Whosoever Shall Receive This Child 


By LAWRENCE H. JANSSEN 


ITHOUT sowing there can be 

no reaping, and the harvest does 
not immediately follow the planting. 
In between are days of waiting and of 
cultivation before a crop comes to 
fruition. The sower learns to go forth 
in faith, trusting the seed, trusting 
others with whom he shares the task, 
and trusting God. 

Members of the juvenile protection 
staff are often in the role of the sower. 
Junior Citizens’ Camps provide op- 
portunity for the sowing of seeds of 
Christian love and redemption in the 
lives of children, who otherwise would 
have had no other opportunity for a 
Christian chance. 

There are many stories that come 
out of these camps such as the story of 
Cleo, a little girl of thirteen who had 
lived most of her life in the gutters and 
barrooms of a Rhode Island city. One 
day, Cleo became so incensed at one 
of the counselors that she cursed for 
two solid hours. Later that day, she 
came to the counselor and said she 
was sorry and asked, “Why don’t you 


swear?” The counselor told her that 
she did not swear because she had met 
a friend, and out of respect for this 
great friend of hers she had decided 
not to use that kind of language. Then, 
of course, Cleo’s next question was, “I 
have never had a friend. I wonder if 
your friend would be my friend, too?” 
The counselor then had an opportun- 
ity to tell her about Jesus Christ. 

Each year the period of recruiting 
children for the camps brings oppor- 
tunity to discover what has happened 
as the result of the previous summer’s 
planting. Contacts with probation 
officers, welfare workers, directors of 
settlement houses, and others repre- 
senting youth serving agencies reveal 
some disappointing results, but far 
more often the opposite is true. Young 
men and women now in college were 
once considered delinquent. Some of 
the campers made good their promise 
to go back home to prepare for Chris- 
tian baptism in the church. Junior 
Citizens’ Camp helped them make the 
grade. 
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Typical of the reaction of agency 
people is that of a school counselor 
who said: “I don’t know what you 
did to Sammy, but since camp he has 
not been in need of my help.” The 
children themselves often recognize the 
help they have received, and they 
are grateful to the friends who have 
made it possible. 

A Spanish lad wrote eight months 
after camp: “I have just found your 
address. Please write and thank the 
people who helped me go to camp.” 
Another camper wrote: “Isn’t it won- 
derful what God can do for you if 
you let him?” They are not unmind- 
ful of the Christ who has also become 
their friend. 

Last winter a questionnaire was cir- 
culated among the agencies which re- 
ferred children to the 1955 camps. It 
was hoped that some kird of an evalu- 
ation of the program might be made. 
Almost without exception the response 
was highly favorable. A large majority 
indicated that the camping experience 
resulted in changed lives. Where there 
seemed to be no evidence of change, 
the agency often expressed gratitude 
for the insight the camp had provided 
into the cause of delinquent behavior. 

Sometimes those least appreciative 
were the parents, who discovered that 
their child had learned a way of life 
in camp which was an indictment of 
their own conduct at home. 

After ten years of Junior Citizens’ 
Camps, the harvest is being gathered 
in many lives. Children with deeply 
disturbing problems have not only be- 
come good citizens, but they are now 
members of God’s kingdom as well. 
Beyond the help the camp gives, the 
way is being pointed to methods 
whereby the church can influence 
those lives for whom life has proven 
too difficult. 


Church’s Responsibility 


Church and community studies pro- 
vide opportunity not only for detailed 
examination of the church and its 
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field, but also for planting the seeds of 
an all embracing gospel. Such a gospel 
considers the street on which the 
church is located, its first line of mis- 
sionary offense. In a day when much 
is heard of integration on the secular 
level, the church is aware that it must 
meet the challenge if it is to be worthy 
of being called Christian. Yet, a mere 
willingness to minister to all does not 
necessarily mean that all people will 
come. Nor does “integration,” in it 
deepest sense, mean merely a free 
mingling of the races. It means there 
are no barriers to church membership 
because of differing economic levels; it 
means that social distance has been 
bridged, and that the church is a fel- 
lowship of all people. 

An accusing finger is leveled at the 
church for her failure in this regard. 
The truth of the matter is that many 
times the failure is caused not by un- 
willingness, but by lack of knowledge 
of just how to go about the task. It is 
heartening to discover, as the harvest 
is being reaped, that progress is being 
made and that churches are reaching 
out to all with equal love. 

A church in Brooklyn is changing 
complexion as Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans mingle with Caucasians in 
every phase of its program. In Cleve- 
land an all-white congregation is 
reaching out toward its Negro youth 
and neighbors. The children of the 
community responded. The Sunday 
school enrollment became more than 
50 per cent Negro. Adults have been 
slow to respond, but even so several 
adults attend worship services regu- 
larly. In Indiana a start toward in- 
clusiveness and real community service 
has been made through the fifteen 
Negro boys and girls who registered 
for vacation Bible school in an all- 
white church. Still another church has 
stepped up its missionary outreach by 
strengthening its club program for 
neighborhood children. 

Church members who thought they 
no longer had a ministry to a particu- 
lar community, because their member- 
ship had moved away, are discovering 
a whole new constituency. People who 
find social and spiritual adjustment 
particularly difficult, because of the 
circumstances of their lives, are learn- 
ing that the church does care. 


Recreation Leaders’ 


Seeds have been sown through 
training in church-guided recreation, 
and the resulting harvest is gratifying. 
Those trained in the national recre- 
ation leaders’ laboratory, at Green 
Lake, Wis., now supply much of the 
leadership for the lab and for regional 
and association labs as well. As we go 


Laboratory 


about we find recreation “labbers” 
serving in their churches, using their 
skills to provide wholesome recreation 
in all phases for all ages. Through 
recreation these volunteers are reach- 
ing out into the community in blighted 
areas offering a Christian chance to 
the underprivileged. 

Young people from a Rochester, N. 
Y. church, attending the 1955 recrea- 
tion laboratory carried the idea of 
juvenile protection to their church. A 
thorough study was requested, with 
the immediate result that community 
service, directed by a new staff mem- 
ber, is now a part of the church pro- 
gram. 


Advisory Conference 


Juvenile protection, like any pro- 
gram which seeks to serve a constantly 
changing situation, is searching for 
new methods of spreading the gospel 
message of hope, particularly among 
those who find life difficult. Last May, 
the advisory committee and staff en- 
gaged in an exploratory conference 
with representatives of other denomin- 
ations. For two days the group sat to- 
gether, describing and discussing the 
existing program, seeking to evaluate 
what has been done, and to discover 
ways of doing the job better. 

As a result of the conference, we be- 
came aware that a program of Chis- 
tian sponsorship has been well devel- 
oped by Southern Baptists in some of 
the larger cities of the South. Chris- 
tian sponsorship of boys and girls in 
difficulty has been a part of the 
Juvenile Protection Program, but it 
has never really been developed to the 
point where it has been used as an 
effective tool by churches. Delinquent 
behavior is often the result of a feeling 
of insecurity, of not belonging or be- 
ing wanted and loved. By becoming 
the friend of such a child, a Christian 
sponsor answers these basic needs. 
In so doing he fulfills the law of Christ 
who said: “Whosoever shall receive 
this child in my name receiveth me.” 


Outdoor class at Junior Citizens Camp 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





World Fellowship Offering 


VERY CHAIRMAN of mis- 

sionary and stewardship education 
will find a splendid opportunity for 
some missionary education in the Sun- 
day church school during the two Sun- 
days previous to and including the 
first Sunday in October. These are the 
Sundays designated in the handbook 
“This We Can Do in Missionary and 
Stewardship Education,” for the first 
presentation of the American Baptist 
world mission to the Sunday church 
school. 

The material has been written on 
the theme of Burma and is prepared 
in such a way as to make an effective 
worship service of not more than 
twelve minutes. It has been prepared 
for use departmentally—for children, 
youth, and adults. 

The material was shipped directly 
to the pastor of every church. It will 
be well for the pastor, the chairman 
of missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion, and the chairman of children’s, 
youth, and adult departments to con- 
fer beforehand in order that there will 
be no conflict in these presentations. 


Committee’s Fall Planning 


The second quarterly meeting of the 
committee on missionary and steward- 
ship education should take place dur- 
ing the month of September. At this 
meeting, fall plans should be carried 
from the outline stage (of the June 
meeting) to the detailed work that 
will insure their success. 

Final check will be made on plans 
for the World Fellowship Offering. If 
the laymen are going to be responsible 
for Men and Missions Sunday on 
October 14, these plans should be 
worked out in detail and _ responsi- 
bility properly assigned. 


Some churches will hold a graded 
church school of missions and/or 
stewardship in October and Novem- 
ber. If so, teachers should have the 
texts and leader’s guides in their hands 
by this time. Other plans as suggested 
in the leaflet, “The Graded Church 
School of Missions,” should be set in 
operation. If the school is planned for 
January and February, it will not be 
too early to send for the teachers’ ma- 
terials and to make other preliminary 
preparations. Remember it takes three 
to six months preparation for a really 
inspiring school. Try to get your entire 
membership into it. See “Friends 
Through Books” for reading lists. 

Since the every-member canvass will 
take place in November, it is well that 
a committee in the church should 
make recommendations with respect 
to the benevolence (missionary) bud- 
get. If no other committee exists to do 
this, the committee on missionary and 
stewardship education should make a 
study of the church’s benevolence giv- 
ing, recommend a challenging and 
worthy budget for benevolence, and 
then be responsible for interpreting it 
to the church. 

“This We Can Do in Missionary 
and Stewardship Education,” a hand- 
book for the guidance of the com- 
mittee, may be had at ten cents a copy 
from the state or city director of Chris- 
tian education. 


Missions in the YBA 


Everyone concerned with missions 
and stewardship can be grateful for 
the results achieved through the in- 
tegration in this program. Over two 
thousand churches reported 1,428 


graded church schools of missions; 
whereas these same churches reported 
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only 512 the year before. The same 
churches reported an attendance of 
107,442 as against 30,717 previously. 
In other, words, the YBA more than 
tripled the results of this program. 
‘These figures do not reflect the many 
testimonials of “first” schools, and of 
the very high quality and interest of 
these schools. 

Another wonderful result was the 
fact that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the annual offerings the con- 
vention went over the top in all three 
—the World Fellowship Offering, the 
America for Christ Offering, and the 
Winning the Children for Christ 
Offering. 


Ten-Year Record 
Schools of Missions 


Year Number of Schools 
1945-1946 886 
1946-1947 694 
1947-1948 560 
1948-1949 612 
1949-1950 983 
1950-1951 636 
1951-1952 552 
1952-1953 624 
1953-1954 777 
1954—1955 761 


School of Stewardship 


One church reports, “Our school of 
stewardship was presented each Sun- 
day evening from October 3 to 
December 5. Its purpose was to pre- 
sent the challenge of stewardship as 
being basic to all of life, and we did 
not minimize the teaching of tithing 
as the beginning of the stewardship of 
money. 

“The school was presented in the 
general framework of our Sunday- 
night family services, which we con- 
duct during the school year. This serv- 
ice begins at 6:30 p.m. and concludes 
promptly at 8:00 p.m. It offers some- 
thing for the whole family. There is a 
nursery. Interest groups are held for 





Workshops held during the American Baptist Convention at Seattle, Wash. Left is William J. Keech, director of 
department of missionary and stewardship education. Right is C. W. Griffin, editor Uniform Lesson publications 
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R. Dean Goodwin and James W. Hoff- 
man, authors of “There Is No End” 
and “Mission: U.S.A.,” respectively, 
are interviewed by W. H. Robinson, 
research student, Univ. of Chicago 


all ages: kindergarten, primary, junior, 
junior high, senior high, older youth, 
and adults. The adults were offered 
the choice of the following: spiritual 
life through tithing, what are you 
worth? and your other vocation. 

“The interest groups lasted for forty 
minutes, and then all assembled in the 
sanctuary for a time of worship, a 
brief message by the pastor, or a film. 

“Our commitment Sunday climaxed 
the school. A letter, stating the mean- 
ing of stewardship relating to money 
for the undergirding of the total pro- 
gram of the church, was sent to each 
member. It contained a commitment 
card wherein the member could enroll 
as a tither. As a result, we have 198 
enrolled as tithers, and our number of 
tithers is increasing. Our new mem- 
bers, both by transfer and baptism, 
are more and more beginning their 
church life as tithers. We have learned 
of families who consider their steward- 
ship as a unit, not leaving it just to 
father or mother.” 

The leaflet, “Stewardship Education 
in a Baptist Church,” lists materials 
for such a school, and may be had 
from directors of Christian education. 





Bible Book-of-the-Month 





BE. nA cutter ik eacus Hosea 
October ................-Hphesians 
November ............ 1, 2,3 John 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION—C4éldren 





World Fellowship Offering 

Pictured below, you see the ma- 
terials to be used by primary and jun- 
ior boys and girls as they think about 
our friends in Burma and make their 
offerings for them. 

These materials should be in your 
church in quantity by August 15. The 
box of materials was sent to your 
pastor. The chairman of children’s 
work for your church should get these 
materials and distribute them to the 
superintendents of the primary and 
junior departments, enough so that 
each child may have both a picture- 
story folder and an offering box. The 
picture-story folder and the offering 
container should be introduced three 
weeks before the offering is to be re- 
ceived. Help the children to visualize 
the Burmese bag. 

For additional materials see picture- 
story set, “The Bible Travels Today,” 
for an additional picture and story of 
Burma. If you have a copy of the chil- 
dren’s missionary book, published sev- 
eral years ago, Our Missionaries at 
Work with Children: In Burma, you 
will find some additional helpful in- 
formation. If you would like help on 
costumes and designs for Burma, get 
the pamphlet by Mrs. Genevieve So- 
wards entitled, “Designs and Patterns 
from Burma,” 50 cents. 

Be sure that the children’s offering 
is made a part of the offering of the 
whole church. This will need to be 
carefully planned with the pastor. 

Last year, to the World Fellowship 
Offering: Europe, the children gave 
$23,824.54. Thank you for your help 
last year that put the total World 
Fellowship Offering over its goal. The 
need is just as great this year. Can we 
do more than last year? (Note: The 
first contribution of $2.00 for the 
World Fellowship Offering came from 
the two small sons of our printer. 
Thank you, Elliot and Kenny!). 


Background on Burma* 


The World Fellowship Offering, 
usually taken in American Baptist 
Churches on the first Sunday in Octo- 
ber, goes toward the maintenance of 
Baptist mission work on all foreign 
fields and to help support the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board. Each 
year, however, one foreign field is 
highlighted and special advances in 
that field are made possible through 
the World Fellowship Offering. This 
year, Burma is the chosen field. Amer- 
ican Baptists have worked in Burma 
ever since Adoniram and Ann Judson 





* Excerpts from Kingdom Partnership in Burma 
and on other Foreign Fields. 1956. World Fellow- 
ship Offering pamphlet. 


landed in Rangoon in July, 1813. The 
achievements and advances made in 
Burma during the past 143 years give 
cause for rejoicing. Perhaps on no 
other American Baptist foreign field 
is the leadership of Christian na- 
tionals so noteworthy as in Burma. It 
is our purpose to lay briefly before 
American Baptists some of the ac- 
complishments achieved in Burma; to 
indicate the types of work being done 
by the 200,000 to 300,000 Baptist 
church members in Burma; and to 
point up some of the problems, some 
of the opportunities, and the challenge 
of the unfinished task of making the 
good news known throughout this 
oldest foreign mission field. 


Missionaries and Centers 


Today sixty American Baptist mis- 
sionaries work in twenty centers in 
surma. Fine as is the contribution of 
these dedicated souls, it is not they who 
are the measure of Christian accom- 
plishment in that land but rather the 
ongoing work of Burma’s 200,000 to 
300,000 church members. The main 
efforts of this latter group are chan- 
neled through the indigenous conven- 
tions and associations which make up 
the Burma Baptist Convention. 


Conventions and Associations 


When one realizes these are self- 
governing, indigenous, Christian or- 
ganizations, proudly assuming the joys 
and responsibilities for spreading the 
gospel in Burma, every American Bap- 
tist has just cause to give thanks for 
the working of the Holy Spirit in 
Burma. Lest any be tempted to think 
such achievements mean there is no 
need for further missionary effort, let 
us remind ourselves that in the Akha 
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area Missionary Paul W. Lewis re- 
ports there are 150 villages which have 
never heard a preacher, and out of 
60,000 Akhas only 400 are Christians. 
Missionary William D. Hackett tells 
of Lisus who plead for teachers and 
pastors, and almost no Lisu-speaking 
Christian leaders could be located to 
go. 
Missionary Robert G. Johnson says 
of the Zomi sections, “In April, 1955, 
for the first time in the history of the 
Chins, the women took entire charge 
of a full service at the convention. Up 
to this time no woman has ever taken 
an important part, due to the inferior 
position of woman and to the fact that 
loud voices are needed to be heard. 
Not long ago, two men, clothed in loin 
cloths, arrived for the seven-week 
Bible course. They came from the 
Kanpellet area, so far away that I 
have never reached it. They are among 
the first Kanpellet converts and are 
the first of their tribe to come for 
Christian training. They cannot even 
speak Haka (in which language the 
course is conducted) and cannot read 
or write, but they will learn some- 
thing.” 


Seminaries and Schools 


This need emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the six Bible training schools, 
the three theological schools, the five 
agricultural centers, and the thirty 
other schools, above primary school, 
presently in operation. The total of 
schools of all grades carried on by 
American Baptists in Burma is 463. 

The Pangwai Bible School, under 
Rev. and Mrs. Paul W. Lewis, gradu- 
ated fifteen men and women during 
the past year, and nine of the wives 
of the male students faithfully at- 
tended classes as auditors. But the 
needs of this area call for vastly more 
trained Christian leaders than are 
available. 


Gospel Teams 


Most of the seminaries and Bible 
schools include, as part of their train- 
ing, experiences with Gospel Teams. 
From one Bible school, twenty-five 
teams went out into forty-five villages 
and taught “Six Lessons on the Chris- 
tian Life.” In thirty-five of the villages, 
vacation bible schools were held. 
Those attending these gatherings had 
only one request, “Please come again 


” 


soon. 


Medical Work 


American Baptists operate four hos- 
pitals and fifteen dispensaries in 
burma. Two of the centers, the Moul- 
mein Christian Hospital and the one 
in Bassein-Myaungmya have nurses’ 
training. Although Dr. Richard Buker, 
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who initiated leprosy work in the 
Kengtung area, is now assigned to 
similar work in Thialand, 1,070 suf- 
ferers from this disease still receive 
treatment in fifteen different colonies 
which serve Shans as well as Lahus in 
the Kengtung region. In Moulmein, 
there is the Susan Haswell Leprosy 
Home with its splendid record of 
Christian service, and the Burma Bap- 
tist Home for Orphans is also in 
Moulmein. This home, to care for 
orphans and to give them Christian 
nurture, has been supported for nearly 
fifty years by the Baptist churches of 
3urma. 


Relief Work 


Although Burma has potential re- 
serves that make her a comparatively 
rich country, because of post-war con- 
ditions and wide areas of Burma where 
unstable conditions prevail, there are 
still thousands of refugees both in cities 
like Rangoon and in rural areas. Lack 
of food, exposure, and all the at- 
tendant ills of a post-war period make 
it necessary to continue to do relief 
work. Baptist relief funds which have 
gone into powdered milk, cod-liver 





oil, and medicines, especially to help 
the children, mean a great deal to the 
people of Burma. 


Agricultural Ventures 


Burma is predominantly a rural 
country, with some 80 per cent of her 
population in the rural areas, and the 
great strength of Baptist work is in the 
villages. The need for Christian Agri- 
cultural work in Burma led to the es- 
tablishment in early 1920 of the Pyin- 
mana Agricultural School by Brayton 
C. Case. At the end of the last war, 
this school was taken over by the 
Government of Burma and is being 
continued as an agricultural center. 


Our Opportunity 


For the hundreds of missionaries 
who have served in Burma since Jud- 
son’s time we give grateful thanks, as 
do Baptist national leaders of that 
land. Thousands of Christians of 
Burma are partners of Baptists in the 
churches of America, who stand ready 
to further the Christian cause in 
Burma. The past record of achieve- 
ment is a glorious one. The unfinished 
task before us is challenging. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. Y.F. 





Dear B.y.F.’ERsS: 

I am happy and proud to be able to 
bring you a final report on last year’s 
special interest mission field, the Mur- 
row Indian Children’s Home, Bacone, 
Okla. From Wilbur Romick, director 
of the home, comes this word: “We 
are glad to tell you that coupons for 
three sets of silverware have been sent 
off. It will not be necessary for you to 
save more. 

“We want to express our deepest 
appreciation for the way you have re- 
sponded to this need. We hereby ex- 
tend a great big ‘thank you’ to every- 
one who had a part in sending coupons 
to us. 

“Place mats came in at a very good 
rate too, and we have enough now to 
last for a long time. The mats are very 
beautiful and show evidence of much 
talent, care, and concern for the work 
done.” Your making them for us is 
a valuable expression of the spirit of 
sharing with Christian love. Again we 
say ‘thank you’ for the many beautiful 
mats you have sent us.” 

If your B.Y.F. or guilds helped with 
this project you will have real satisfac- 
tion in knowing that the Murrow 
home now has beautiful new silver- 
ware because the B.Y.F. set out last 
year to collect 36,000 Betty Crocker 


coupons and successfully completed 
the venture. 
Sincerely yours, 


hewkitty %. Gale 


Puerto Rican Delegates 


World outreach took on new signifi- 
cance for delegates to the national 
council of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship, meeting in annual session at 
Green Lake, Wis., last June. On Sun- 
day, June 24, Puerto Rico was offi- 
cially recognized as part of the con- 
stituency of the B.Y.F. Petra Ur- 
bina, delegate from Puerto Rico, was 
formally seated after a motion was 
unanimously passed by the national 
council to the effect that the “terri- 
torial possession of Puerto Rico shall 
be given the same rights and privileges 
as states and city mission societies . . 
with the exception of participation in 
the travel pool.” 

This action came in response to a 
request of more than two hundred 
delegates to the Baptist Convention of 
Puerto Rico, which met in July, 1955. 
Following the enthusiatic vote of the 
council, a worship service of thanks- 
giving to God was led by Julia San- 
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tucci, national world outreach chair- 
man of the B.Y.F. 

This recognition of Puerto Rico by 
the B.Y.F. is another step in home-mis- 
sion history. It is a particularly im- 
portant event with which to begin the 
year when the Baptist Academy of 
Barranquitas, Puerto Rico, is the 
B.Y.F. special interest mission field. 


Special Interest Needs 


The “B.Y.F. Spotlight,” a free leaf- 
let published by the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, lists some excit- 
ing ways your B.Y.F. may help mis- 
sionaries on our special interest mis- 
sion fields for 1956—1957—the Baptist 
Academy of Barranquitas, Puerto 
Rico, and the Immanuel Church, 
Rangoon, Burma. 

For instance, the “Spotlight” asks 
you to send packages of vegetable and 
flower seeds, used Sunday church 
school materials, and used copies of 
Jr. High Topic and The High Call to 
the Immanuel Church in Rangoon. 
To arouse interest in such projects, 
your national world outreach com- 
mittee suggests: (1) that you plan a 
party to which the price of admission 
is a package of seeds; (2) that you 
hold a scavenger hunt for used books; 
(3) that you search the church for 
complete sets of Sunday church school 
and B.Y.F. materials. Descriptions of 
the kinds of seeds, books, etc. are given 
in “Spotlight”—do not send just any 
seeds or books! 


Gellowshizn Guild 


Guild News Flashes 


Annual Reports 


Of interest to all guild girls and 
counselors are some of the figures 
compiled from the annual reports. 
Total number of chapters reported, 
1316; total number of members in 





Ena Huddleston Fellowship Guild officers, Danville, W. Va. 
Mrs. Huddleston, back; Patricia Harless, president, left 
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chapters, 13,447; amount given to the 
Love Gift; $4,945; and amount spent 
on White Cross materials, $3,318. 
These figures indicate that although 
the guild work is growing, there is 
room for improvement. 

A suggested Love Gift for next year 
is a minimum of 50 cents a member. 


Chicago 

Mrs. H. A. Thomson, Chicago 
association guild counselor, wrote 
enthusiastically of the association 
“honor tea” at which five counselors, 
Mrs. Ray Weigum, Mrs. Cecil Wag- 
staff, Arlene Robinson, Mrs. J. B. 
Webb, and Nancy Baker were honored 
for outstanding service in the guild. 
The first three mentioned have written 
programs used by many local guilds 
in the Chicago area. Mrs. Weigum, 
wife of the pastor of the Irving Park 
Baptist Church, is the author of two 
programs on the Christian home, 
which appear in the Sallie Peck pro- 
gram kit for the new year. 

In addition to honoring counselors, 
guild chapters were recognized for 
achievements and leadership of vari- 
ous kinds. 


Indianapolis 


More than one hundred guild girls 
of the Indianapolis association Fellow- 
ship Guild attended a mother and 
daughter tea held last spring in the 
Woodruff Place Baptist Church. The 
program included roll call, special 
music by several chapters, a worship 
service, and the presentation of the 
fortieth anniversary play, “Grandma’s 
Souvenirs.” A fellowship hour fol- 
lowed. Sharon Murphy, of the First 
Baptist Church, who attended the na- 
tional guild house party in 1955, 
presided. 

According to Mrs. John R. Hume- 
rick, Indianapolis association coun- 
selor, an association guild house party 
was held in August. Mrs. Humerick is 
hoping that this event will be the fore- 
runner of a state gathering next year. 


West Virginia 


Guild work is strong in the First 
Baptist Church, Danville, W.Va.,” 
writes the counselor of the junior high 
chapter, Mrs. Ena B. Huddleston, for 
whom the group is named. Mrs. Hud- 
dleston has served as counselor to both 
junior and senior high chapters for 
the past five years until another coun- 
selor can be found for the older girls. 

Girls of both chapters are active in 
all church activities. They have given 
talks on missions on various occasions, 
have helped with the nursery children, 
have assisted at wedding receptions 
and church dinners, and have put on 
a missionary play for the Woman’s 
Mission Society. 

One of their most exciting projects 
was a trip to the Christian center at 
Bim. The girls contributed more than 
one hundred pounds of good used 
clothing to the center, and presented 
a fine program of music and stories. 


A beautiful and impressive recogni- 
tion service was conducted late last 
spring for members of the Ann Judson 
and Sallie Peck guilds of the First 
Baptist Church, St. Albans, W. Va., 
who had completed requirements for 
the three guild degrees. 

As each ceremony was presented, 
girls who had qualified gave brief re- 
ports on guild work, American Bap- 
tist mission fields and missionaries, and 
quoted Scripture passages, all from 
memory. 

Nineteen girls took the “degree of 
the rose,” and were given a white rose, 
the guild flower. Three qualified for 
the “degree of the colors” and re- 
ceived a blue ribbon bookmark, on 
which was painted a white rose. The 
same three girls qualified for the “de- 
gree of the light,” and were presented 
with the guild pin. 

Four counselors of the Ann Judson 
chapter and two of the Sallie Peck 
guild participated in the service. Pre- 
sentations were made by the president 
of the Woman’s Mission Society. 


English-speaking youth group, Immanuel Church, Ran- 
goon, Burma. Seven racial groups in this classroom 
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The Lay Development Program 


By KENNETH L. COBER and VIOLET E. RUDD 


N HIS BOOK Liberating the Lay 

Forces of Christianity, the late John 
R. Mott pointed out that those periods 
of Christian history, when the church 
was essentially a clerical movement, 
were times of ecclesiastical weakness 
and degeneracy. On the other hand, 
the periods, when lay persons accepted 
large responsibility in the life of the 
church, have been the times when the 
church has been strong, advancing, 
invincible. If this insight is true of 
Christianity in general, it is particu- 
larly true of Baptists, for we Baptists 
have been a lay movement. This is 
part of our genius. We can expect our 
denomination to progress and exhibit 
strength when there develops among 
our laity a strong sense of Christian 
vocation, and a desire to accept and 
to train for effective leadership in the 
life of the church. 

It was this kind of thinking that led 
to the holding of a five-day confer- 
ence on lay-leadership development, 
at Green Lake, in the summer of 1952. 
Attending the conference were 125 
selected persons, representing a cross 
section of executives, pastoral, and lay 
leaders in our denomination. A report 
of this conference was printed in a 
pamphlet, “Planning for Lay Leader- 
ship in American Baptist Churches,” 
edited by Robert G. Torbet, and given 
a considerable circulation. 

One of the findings growing out of 
this conference, was a recommenda- 
tion that there be appointed a con- 
tinuing committee which would create 
a program to develop and to train lay 
leadership in our churches. Such a 
committee was established as the com- 
mission on lay-leadership develop- 
ment. The commission was constituted 
of representatives from our various 
national agencies, including the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Societies, 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies, the Board of Education and 
Publication, the Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation, the National Council 
of American Baptist Men, the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women, the Council on Christian 
Social Progress, the Ministers Council, 
the state and city secretaries, and the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. 
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During the past two years, a pro- 
gram has been developed for use in the 
churches. Pilot experiments were held 
in New Jersey, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Cleveland, Ohio, follow- 
ing which the materials were revised 
to meet the needs of the churches in 
the American Baptist Convention. 

The workshops which will be held 
in the churches for four weeks in 
October and November, 1957, will in- 
clude the following areas: the pastor 
and his people; music in the church; 
community witness; public relations; 
and the advisory council. These work- 
shops will be coupled with a discussion 
by the total group on Baptist polity. 
On the fifth night, following a fellow- 
ship supper, each workshop will bring 
recommendations to the church. 

The second year, 1958-1959, there 
are two separate workshops: one deal- 
ing with men’s work, women’s work, 
and youth work; the second with the 
training of church officers and boards. 

Coupled with these workshop pro- 
grams will be a personal commitment. 

The board of managers of the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women voted at its annual meeting in 
Seattle, Wash., June 14, to undergird 
this Lay Development Program in 
every way. It is our hope that through 
participation in this program we will 
develop a larger sense of Christian 





vocation on the part of our lay leaders, 
a greater appreciation of the place of 
the laity in the Baptist movement, and 
the heightening of the significance of 
our Baptist and world mission. 


Suggested Calendar 


SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER—Organi- 
zation of state or city commitee to 
meet with national representative to 
plan over-all program. 

January, 1957—State or city com- 
mittee meets to determine schedule 
and meeting places of first and second 
district conferences. 

Fesruary—First district conference 
(approximately four associations in 
state) for all pastors and association 
committees. Purpose: To provide a 
general orientation concerning the 
program, secure participation of 
churches, and the appointment of 
church committees. Promote attend- 
ance at the second district conference, 
motivate and train the association 
committees to contact and _ enlist 
churches not represented at this con- 
ference to be in attendance at the sec- 
ond district conference. 

Aprit—Second district conference 
for pastors, church committees, and 
association committees to orient 
church committees concerning the 
program. 

May or June—Church retreats for 
members of boards and committees to 
orient the church’s active and poten- 
tial lay leadership concerning the 
program. Motivate the group to sched- 
ule and plan for the workshops, and 
aid the group in carrying out the pro- 
gram of personal growth. 

SEPTEMBER AND OctosER—District 
training conferences for pastors, 
church committees, chairman, and 
workshop leaders. 


OctToser AND NovemMser—Church 
workshops for four weeks on the sub- 
jects of Baptist church history and 
teaching, the pastor and his people, 
music, community witness, and com- 
munications. At a fifth-week session, 
it is suggested that the church hold a 
business meeting to receive and act 
on the recommendations of the work- 
shops. 

January, 1958—Findings of work- 
shops put into operation. 

May or June—Church retreats to 
prepare for second year’s workshops 
to be held in the fall. 

OcrosBeR AND NovemMBper—Work- 
shops for four weeks on the subjects 
of the work of the deacons, the work 
of the trustees, the work of the board 
of Christian. education, the work of 
the board of missions, men’s work in 
the church, and women’s work in the 
church. 
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More Precious than Gold 


By BERNICE McANINCH 


ScripTurE: 1 Peter 1:3-7 

PRAYER 

[Setting for program: living room; 
three women seated near the tea table, 
holding tea cups; children playing 
noisily. | 

First Woman: Children like these 
are such a trial and yet what would 
we do without them. They really are 
more™precious than gold.” 

SEconD Woman: The idea! What 
could you do without gold when you 
have children to clothe, feed, and 
educate? [Children pick up toys and 
leave the room.] 

First WoMAN: Well, the gold does 
help; but what about their pliable 
characters? The lives of children can 
be molded and formed, and when 
rightly done become an honor to the 
parent. 

Tuirp Woman: The Bible says, 
“the trial of your faith, being much 
more precious than of gold that perish- 
eth,” and children surely can be the 
trial of your faith. Your faith is tried 
many times. 

First Woman: Yes, indeed! Suz- 
anna Wesley had a lot of faith, and the 
lives of her children were molded in 
Christian teaching. Suzanna Wesley 
was married at nineteen, and bore 
her husband nineteen children in 
twenty one years. John Wesley was the 
fifteenth child. In one of her letters, 
she tells how deeply impressed she was 
while reading of the missionary efforts 
of Danish missionaries in India. “It 
came to my mind,” she says, “that I 
might do more than I do.” ? 

SEconD Woman: But Suzanna was 
a wonderful Christian and knew her 
Bible! 

Tuirp Woman: We can also know 
our Bible if we will. We would be bet- 
ter mothers if we backed up our words 
with Bible reading and study. 

First WomMAN: That reminds me 
of a little poem that I learned one 
time: 


What if I say— 


“The Bible is God’s Holy Word, 
Complete, inspired, without a flaw” 
But let its pages stay 

Unread from day to day, 

And fail to learn therefrom God’s law; 
What if I go not there to seek 

The truth of which I glibly speak, 
For guidance on this earthly way— 
Does it matter what I say?2 
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Seconp Woman: How well do I 
remember that my grandmother al- 
ways insisted on prayer in our home! 
She would pray with us when she bade 
us good night. Prayer must have some 
meaning in family life, too. 

First WomAN: Yes! Suzanna Wes- 
ley showed us that too, as well as did 
Christ, getting up early in the morning 
to pray. 

Tuirp Woman: A lovely poem tells 
us that we harm ourselves and our 
loved ones if we do not take time to 
pray. I'll try to recall it. 

Lord, what a change within us one short 
hour 

Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take; 

What parched grounds refreshed, as with 

a shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all the distant and the near 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and 
clear! 

We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of 
power! 

Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this 
wrong, 

Or others, that we are not always strong; 

That we are ever overborne with care; 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is 
prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are 
with Thee? 


First Woman: No Christian has 
discovered the preciousness of prayer, 
who merely prays because she feels 
that she ought to do so. She experi- 
ences it only when seeking God be- 
cause she wants to find him. The joy 
of it is expressed in that song “Sweet 
Hour of Prayer.” Let us sing it. Will 
the rest of you women sing it with us? 
[All join in singing.] 

Tuirp Woman: You know that we 
can do all these things in our homes, 
and our children are still influenced 
by the neighbors’ children who know 
nothing about Jesus or the Bible. 

First Woman: Well, that is just 
where the “Winning the Children for 
Christ” material can be used. 

Seconp Woman: That is right! I 
know about that program. My neigh- 
bor is so enthusiastic about it. She has 
material and stories, and gathers all 
the neighborhood children into her 
home for a story hour. And do they 
love it! 

First Woman: I heard our pastor 
say the other day that our church at- 
tendance was increased because he was 


able to have new contacts with the 
families of these children. He also gave 
me some leaflets about it. Let me see! 
I believe I have some in my purse. 
[Takes leaflets from purse and passes 
them out to the other two women. 
They could also be passed to all the 
women. |* 

Tutrp Woman: Well, this is in- 
teresting and heartening! If the chil- 
dren and families of our community 
are being reached, then we need have 
no fear of what is called juvenile and 
parent delinquency in these days! 

First Woman: I was _ looking 
through some of my Missions maga- 
zines yesterday, and I was reading how 
some of our boys are helped through 
our Juvenile Protection Program and 
boy’s camps. [Tell one or both of the 
stories about Joe and Pete, Missions, 
April, 1955, page 30.) 

Seconp Woman: That is wonder- 
ful! But we cannot work in boys’ 
camps, now, can we? 

First Woman: Well, perhaps not, 
but we can make friends of our 
children and young people. Then, if 
we had their friendship, we could help 
them. Our denomination has given us 
ways in which we can help as a church. 
Will each one of you please read this 
leaflet and pray about it? [Passes out 
leaflets to all the women.}° 

Tuirp Woman: Yes, we can prove 
our faith to others, and bring glory to 
Christ if we are faithful to live for him 
in the home, in our community, and 
in our church. Then, our faith would 
be refined and we would have that 
faith within us, which would be more 
precious than gold! Have you read the 
book, Thou Didst Say Unto Me, by 
Gertrude Brox? [Picks copy up from 
the table.| On page 19, Gertrude Brox 
indicates how concerned she was over 
the conditions of the people there in 
India, also how concerned she was 
over the little she could do. Seemingly 
the voice of Christ reminds her of the 
words of Paul, “I can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth 

e.” She replies, “But I am not Paul.” 
The voice replies, “No, my child thou 
art not. But I did nothing for Paul, 
that I would not delight to do for 
thee.” Is not that a wonderful thought 
to carry with us at all times? Let us 
sing a song as a dedication prayer. 
Shall we choose the first two verses of 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” [.4l/ 
join in singing.] 

CLostnc PRAYER 


1. “Win Some” 1955-1956 program 
cket. From The Great Awakening. By Sidney 
- Powell. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
2. “Faith.” From Christ and the Fine Arts. By 
Cynthia Pearl Maus. Harper and Bros. 
3. Archbishop Trent. From Christ and the Fine 
a 
Order from the American Baptist Publication 
mm. SW Department of Children’s Work, 1703 
Chestivnt St., ey eng » om 
Order leaflets from the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Department of Cities, 164 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1 pf 
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What Makes a Baptist? 


TE*HE SUGGESTED topic for the 

November meeting of the Men’s 
Fellowship is one that should interest 
most of us. We are Baptists for a lot 
of different reasons, but not always 
because we have carefully thought it 
through. A little careful analysis will 
give us real pride in our denomination 
and the things it stands for. 

After dinner, gather around the 
piano for a rousing sing, standing, of 
course. Be sure your song leader has 
this well planned, and your accom- 
panist either has the music or can 
play by ear. 

Then divide into groups of six. Ask 
each group to list as many distinctive 
characteristics of Baptists as they can 
think of. Then gather the whole group 
together, and ask secretaries of the 
various groups to read their ideas, 
one by one while some one writes 
them briefly on a blackboard. 


Books and Booklets 


Now is the time for someone, who 
has made careful preparation, to in- 
form the group on distinctive Baptist 
characteristics. As he proceeds in a 
logical sequence to develop the basic 
Baptist beliefs, the ordinances ob- 
served, and the usual form of local 
and denominational organization, 
have him erase from the blackboard 
all items which do not belong there, 
and add: items which have not been 
mentioned. For factual material, he 
can consult the following books avail- 
able at the Baptist book stores: Faith 
and Fellowship of American Baptists, 
75 cents; Baptist Beliefs. By Edgar Y. 
Mullins. $1.00. 

At the conclusion of his talk, dis- 
tribute to the men copies of a small 
booklet on Baptist distinctives, such 
as: “A New Baptist Church Manual,” 
10 cents; “Manual of Instruction for 
Baptists,” 25 cents, or “Why Be a 
Baptist?” by Edwin T. Dahlberg, 30 
cents. An additional booklet telling 
about the denominational organiza- 
tion is “The Baptist Family,” at 10 
cents. Any of these booklets can be 
obtained from the Baptist book stores. 


Questions 


Open the meeting for discussion 
from the floor. Have a few provoca- 
tive questions planted, such as “What 
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is closed communion?” “Why are we 
not willing to subscribe to a creed?” 
“Wouldn’t we be more efficient as a 
denomination if we had bishops to 
tell individual churches what to do?” 

It might be well for the leader to 
have a few questions ready by way of 
review, to make sure that all of the 
major points he has covered are well 
understood. 

Ask the pastor or a layman to close 
the meeting with a brief devotional 
period, perhaps based on the life of 
Baptist pioneer missionary heroes. - 


Back to October 


It is time for a last-minute check up 
on the October meeting. If you have 
not tried the “Phillips 66” technique 
for a general discussion, it would be 
well to give it a dry-run before using 
it in a meeting with men of other 
churches, as suggested in June Mis- 
sions. Get together a group of at 
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Laymen’s Hour 
Announces New Policy 


At a recent meeting of the Laymen’s 
Hour board of directors, it was voted 
to invite pastors of American Baptist 
churches, sponsoring the Laymen’s 
Hour, occasionally to replace the regu- 
lar Laymen’s Hour speaker in the com- 
munity. The usual talk is about seven 
minutes in length. Arrangements 
should be made with the local station 
(some will make a slight charge) for 
inserting the message in the proper 
place. The time could:-also be used 
once in a while by the pastor to inter- 
view one or more of his laymen. 

This decision is an effort to tie the 
program more closely into the work 
of the churches sponsoring it. In all 
areas, in which the Laymen’s Hour is 
broadcast, churches might also pur- 
chase a spot announcement to im- 
mediately follow the program, or to 
be read over the closing theme, invit- 
ing the listeners to attend one of the 
American Baptist churches (a dif- 
ferent one each week) in the area. 

For detailed information write to: 
Department of Radio-TV, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





least six men, and follow carefully 
through the instruction given on this 
page in Missions for March, using 
the two suggested questions: “What is 
the most effective thing being done 
by the laymen of your church?” and 
“What could we do for our com- 
munity with an inter-church lay- 
men’s organization that we are not 
now doing effectively?” 

Be sure you have a good dinner 
planned for the October meeting, and 
that reservations are accurately ob- 
tained in advance from all the partici- 
pating churches. You may wish to 
prepare special song sheets or sou- 
venir programs. Ask a minister from 
one of the other churches to speak 
on “What the Minister Expects of His 
Laymen,” and a layman from still 
another church to speak on “How the 
Layman Can Represent Christin His 
Community.” Both of these talks 
should be short—not over ten minutes 
in length. 

If possible, arrange for a male quar- 
tet, male solo, or an instrumental 
number from a man from one of the 
other churches, preferably one that 
is not taking another part in the pro- 
gram. . 

Be particularly careful to line up a 
number of hosts among your own men 
who will be on hand early to make the 
visitors feel welcome. Names and 
churches carefully printed at one end 
of long strips of colored cardboard 
will help in identification. The strips 
can be slipped into upper left coat 
pockets or shirt pockets with just the 
name and church protruding. 

When you are playing host to other 
churches, it is particularly important 
that you have a large turnout from 
your own group. Men often feel they 
can skip such meetings because their 
absence will not be noticed. Use all 
the advertising at your disposal, with 
announcements and telephone calls, to 
get them out. 


New Leaflets 


Three new leaflets for men, pre- 
pared for distribution by the National 
Council of American Baptist Men, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
are: “What Did I Do,” a brief but 
fairly complete description of the 
duties of the four major officers and 
the executive committee of a Baptist 
Men’s Fellowship; “Successful Giv- 
ing,” views on tithing by six Baptist 
business men; and “Time Didn’t Run 
Out on Our Church,” the importance 
of careful consideration of the Minis- 
ters and Missionaries Benefit Plan 
for pastors who are not adequatel\ 
covered for pension, sickness, hospital- 
ization, and life insurance. Send fo: 
copies of any or all of these leaflets tc 
the above address. 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





PHILIPPINES 


Theological Conference 


I had the wonderful privilege of at- 
tending the Southeast Asia Theologi- 
cal Education Conference, in Bangkok, 
Thailand. There were delegates pres- 
ent from nineteen theological institu- 
tions in Southeast Asia, plus visitors 
from numerous other countries. We 
were able to share ideas and problems 
with folk of various races and cultures, 
as well as a variety of other denomina- 
tions. We were greatly challenged by 
this meeting to improve our work in 
the College of Theology at Central 
Philippine University. In some areas 
of our work, we are far ahead of our 
neighbors in Southeast Asia; in other 
areas, we are so far behind that we feel 
impelled to make some special efforts 
at improvement. 


Magna Cum Laude 


Our graduating class in the College 
of Theology had one young man who 
finished his course, Magna Cum 
Laude. He is the first person since the 
war to receive this honor. He was 
called to serve as an assistant in our 
campus church, which is a large and 
active congregation. However, he felt 
the Lord leading him to serve one of 
our rural congregations. We _ praise 
God that he has accepted the small, 
yet challenging, situation where he can 
help the congregation to grow. As of 
the present time, all except one of the 
graduates of this year’s class have re- 
ceived calls to our churches. Our pros- 


pects for students during the coming 
year are very encouraging. 


Interest in Evangelism 

During our nine years in the Philip- 
pines, I believe that we have never 
seen such wonderful results in our 
evangelistic meetings. Hearts are open 
and decisions are being made with 
courage and deep understanding of the 
meaning of faith and trust in Christ. 
The Baptist Student Center recently 
closed a series of meetings held in a 
tent located several blocks from the 
church in a congested area. Nearly one 
hundred decisions for Christ were 
made during these meetings. 

Evangelistic services have been held 
in connection with all of our provincial 
conventions. I had the privilege of 
being present at three of these meet- 
ings. Large numbers have responded 
to the invitation in every case. The 
Lord is mightily using a young man by 
the name of Gregorio Tingson, recently 
returned after six years in the United 
States. His message is simple, attrac- 
tive, and compelling. Both young and 
old are responding to the call of Christ 
under his preaching. 

Joserpu T. Howarp 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
The Folk Among Us 


Most of us will never ride a magic 
carvet to distant lands, but many of us 
fail to realize that the magic carpet 
has brought other lands to us. There 
are some thirty-five thousand foreign 


students here in the United States for 
various study, training, or research pro- 
grams. ‘Through these folk among us 
we can touch the pulse of the whole 
world. 

It was a privilege to chaperon a 
group of eighty of these students on a 
three-day trip from New Jersey to 
Washington, D. C. This was the fifth 
successive year that such an excursion 
was made, the first two trips were 
made in the family car of the Maders 
of New Brunswick, N. J. Mrs. Rose 
Mader just thought it would be fun to 
take some foreign students to Wash- 
ington. The project has grown so that 
two buses now are chartered, and the 
whole program is sponsored by the 
New Jersey Baptist Convention, under 
the direction of its Christian Friendli- 
ness missionary, Alice Burnham. It is 
co-sponsored by the Women’s Baptist 
Missionary Association of Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. O. K. Armstrong, chair- 


man. 


Six Continents Represented 


The students, who were from six 
continents, represented all the great re- 
ligions of the world, the Christians 
were probably a minority group. We 
do not blame some of them for being 
wary of the motives of the trip. To 
our Japanese inquirer as to, “Why do 
you do this?” we could only reply hon- 
estly that the purpose was friendliness, 
to combine a chance to meet one an- 
other with the opportunity of seeing 
our nation’s capital, an opportunity 
that might otherwise be missed. 

We were fortunate to meet with 
Senator H. Alexander Smith and Con- 
gressman Robert W. Kean. The stu- 
dents were full of questions, though it 
took only one, on the matter of dis- 


Foreign students on a three-day trip to Washington, D.C., sponsored by the New Jersey Baptist Convention 
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Does he, Mr. American Baptist? If he were your son you would want the finest of everything for 
him. Since this is YOUR country, this IS your son. An annuity* with the Home Mission 


Societies will help to provide for him the finest things in life and for you the joy of giving him 





a Christian chance. 


*An annuity is a Special Gift Agreement by which the Home Mission Societies, in exchange fo1 a specified gift, agree to 
pay a definite sum semi-annually to the annuitant for the remainder of his life. A reserve fund is maintained to assure 
these lifetime payments. From the annuity program, involving all the Special Gift Agreements, the Societies receive 


substantial support annually for their mission work. 


For information concerning annuities write to 


William H. Rhoades, Treasurer, 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Woman’s American Baptist The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society . Mission Society 
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crimination against certain Japanese 
textiles by several of our cotton states, 
to indicate how sensitive is the inter- 
national situation. We found out, too, 
that the matter of income taxes is not 
just a domestic headache, it extends to 
foreign students also. In the House 
chamber, our Princeton students from 
Bolivia and Hong Kong spotted in a 
copy of the Congressional Record the 
debate over Alger Hiss, and the debate 
was continued then and there. 

Most came in a holiday mood, 
though on the way down one student 
was reading Horace Mann in German; 
a Chinese education major was cor- 
recting examination papers; and a 
South African engineer was work- 
ing out mathematical problems. But 
the return trip found all in a holiday 
mood. Term papers still had to be 
written, but “socializing” was much 
more fun. We are convinced that the 
barriers between countries and peoples 
are artificial and not natural. 

These are the folk among us. It is 
not always possible to ride with them 
to Washington, but there are other 
ways—just to be friendly. 

WILLIAM AND EpirH CLARK 


BURMA 
Problems in Burma 


The time for our departure on fur- 
lough is drawing very near. We expect 
to be at Central Seminary, Kansas 
City, Kans., for most of the fall and 
winter. This will be our mailing ad- 
dress for most of our stay in America. 

As we leave Burma, we rejoice in 
the work that is being carried on here 
by the Christian forces, and for the 
small share we have had in it. How- 
ever, we also leave with a burden for 
Burma which will be a constant re- 
minder for prayer during our absence. 
We are concerned for the work among 
the Burman people which often seems 
so slow and unrewarding, as compared 
with the work among the hill tribes of 
Burma. They recently lost several of 
their best leaders at a time when there 
are not enough leaders to go around. 
More young people must be inspired to 
enter the ministry, and the churches 
must be revitalized if this work is to go 
forward in the future. 


Indigenous Leadership 


We are concerned and shall pray for 
the leaders in the Burma Baptist Con- 
vention who are having to take over 
more and more of the mission respon- 
sibility. The native workers are leading 
the way in the development of a truly 
indigenous church which will be able 
to stand on its own feet in Burma. 

We are also concerned for the young 
Union of Burma, which is having a 
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struggle as it faces the task, of taking 
its place among the nations of the 
world, many of whom are years and 
years ahead in economic, social, and 
political development. Some progress 
has been made in rehabilitation of 
some of the war damage, but much is 
still needed in the economic and social 
development of the country. There are 
some exceedingly devoted and able men 
at the top of the Government, but 
there is great need for more and better 
trained men in the lower levels. It is 
a privilege to serve here in these for- 
mative years, and to associate with 
some of the fine people who have a 
part in it. 

We appreciate your interest in us 
and in our work, and we do hope to 
see many of you during our stay in 
America. 

Lioyp G. JAMEs 


KANSAS CITY 
Southern Baptist Convention 


The dynamic character of a loyal 
people was one of the impressions of a 
first-time visitor. Messengers and visi- 
tors from many states gathered in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for the annual session 
of the Southern Baptist Convention 
May 30—June 2. The convention was 
short and the attendance was large, 
but neither one of these facts was as 
prominent as the sturdy loyalty of the 
vast majority of messengers. 

One messenger, who wanted to force 
an issue to the convention floor even 
though the bylaws required that it be 
referred to a committee, was voted 
down with little support. If others had 
divisive proposals to make to the con- 
vention, they sensed the even temper 
of the Southern Baptist people and de- 
cided that they could not win a major- 
ity vote. 


For Integration 


President C. C. Warren, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., asked the convention mes- 
sengers not to open again the subject 
of integration of Negroes in the public 
schools. Instead, he said that they 
should allow to stand the resolution 
passed in St. Louis, Mo., two years ago. 
This resolution called for support of 
the Supreme Court decision that the 
races should be integrated in the 
schools. He also called attention to a 
statement signed by _ twenty-eight 
Southern Baptist leaders that further 
enunciated the Christian truths that 
apply to the effort to integrate schools. 

Billy Graham took the same position 
when he addressed a capacity congre- 
gation on the first night of the conven- 
tion. Applause greeted him when he 
called on Southern Baptists to lead the 
nation in bettering race relations. 


Southern Baptists did not pause long 
in Kansas City to celebrate the fact 
that they now have over 30,000 
churches. President Warren called on 
them to double the number of “preach- 
ing places” in 1964. Again Billy Gra- 
ham took up the same challenge. He 
added, however, that they must “be 
sure that all members we take into our 
churches shall have a personal experi- 
ence of Jesus Christ.” 

One item among many that sug- 
gested probable success for continued 
expansion of Southern Baptists was the 
report of an increase over last year of 
$300,000 in the annual offering for the 
Home Mission Board. The Foreign 
Mission Board is also expecting expan- 
sion of its mission personnel. 

Five Baptists from Russia created 
special interest in the convention. 
When a Baptist editor asked for their 
impression of the convention, one of 
them said that here he found the 
“fire” that he had come to America 
to find in the churches. 


Evangelistic Emphasis 


That “fire” will be needed, because 
the convention enthusiastically ap- 
proved a proposal to have a five-year 
emphasis on evangelism from 1959 to 
1964, celebrating the 150th anniver- 
sary of organized mission work by Bap- 
tists in America. Frank A. Nelson, then 
president of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, when he brought fraternal 
greetings, assured Southern Baptists 
of the cooperation of American Bap- 
tists in that evangelistic emphasis. 

Some Southern Baptists who had at- 
tended many conventions pronounced 
this as “one of the best.” If harmony, 
reports of success in missions, steward- 
ship, and evangelism, and vigorous 
support for continuing these successes 
are signs of good health, then the 
Southern Baptist Convention has a 
good year ahead of it. Dr. Warren 
continues as president for another year. 

R. Dean Goopwin 


EL SALVADOR 


Difficulties but Progress 


In 1955, Baptist churches of El 
Salvador set a new record in the num- 
ber of baptisms, fifteen above the pre- 
vious record of 1952. Offerings for 
local expenses showed a gain of 12! 
per cent over the previous year, and 
an increase of 368.7 per cent in the 
past six years. In membership, a gain 
of 33 per cent was made during the 
six-year period. 

These achievements were made in 
the face of great difficulties and dis- 
asters. The towns destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1951 are still strug- 
gling, and the churches have suffered 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 





Supervised field work in Christian centers, church schools, youth groups, and 
week-day religious education, is a vital aspect of the Baptist Institute curricu- 
lum. Baptist Institute has been training young women for Christian service 
for sixty-three years. 
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correspondingly. During the past year 
the country was hit by a terrible 
drought. Severe hail and wind storms 
damaged the coffee crop, which is the 
life of El Salvador, furnishing over 90 
per cent of its exports. 

Throughout the churches there is 
a growing sense of responsibility. This 
is noticeable in the growth of financial 
support of the work. 


Youth Work 


The young people held two simul- 
taneous institutes, one in Jiquilisco, in 
the eastern part of the country, and 
the other in Chalchuapa, in the west- 
ern area. Both institutes were marked 
by a great enthusiasm. 

Our Baptist schools continue their 
good work. As the graduates reach 
an age in which they exert more in- 
fluence in the churches and carry more 
of the weight of responsibility, the 
value of the educational work becomes 
increasingly apparent. An increasing 
number of Baptist young people are 
studying. Several won scholarships to 
study both in El Salvador and abroad. 
All have won a great deal of respect 
and favorable comment for the Bap- 
tist churches and schools. Baptist uni- 
versity students in El Salvador num- 
ber fifteen, and the number is expected 
to increase this coming year. These 
students meet twice a month, usually 
in the general missionary’s home, and 
their earnestness and zeal for the 
Christian life in their difficult environ- 
ment and their dreams for the future 
are encouraging. 


Institute for Pastors 

Special evangelistic campaigns are 
held frequently with visiting pastors 
or laymen assisting with the preaching. 
Jose Maria Ruiz, a converted priest 
from Nicaragua, conducted special 
services in several churches. The 
churches carry their ministry into the 
surrounding areas, reporting a total 
of 110 preaching stations. 

Classes and institutes for pastors 
and lay workers are held annually. 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert W. Dixon and 
Dr. Ruiz came from the Central 
American Baptist Seminary, of Nica- 
ragua, to conduct a three-weeks’ in- 
stitute for pastors in Santa Ana, and 
a two-months’ course for young vol- 
unteer preachers in San Salvador. At 
both institutes, examinations were 
given and certificates were presented 
to those who finished the prescribed 
work. 

Under the impetus given by Mary 
Mills, every church in the eastern 
part of the country held a vacation 
church school, and some held ad- 
ditional schools of missions. When a 
church could not provide qualified 
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teachers, Miss Mills helped to obtain 
good teachers, often pastors and stu- 
dents, or teachers from the normal 
school department of the Colegio 
Bautista, Nicaragua. Good reports 
were received from these schools. 


Building Program 


A chapel was built in Chinameca 
by one of the members of the church 
in order that the gospel might be 
preached on his side of the town. A 
new chapel is under construction in El 
Coco, where there is a strong mission 
of the El Amaton church. Plans are 
ready and approved to rebuild at 
Jucuapa, where the old chapel was 
destroyed by the earthquake. The 
chapels in Candlelaria de la Frontera 
and Agua Caliente are in use but are 
not finished as yet. In Atiquizaya, 
under the guidance of Jason E. Cedar- 
holm, the church is preparing to fin- 
ish its chapel, which has been in use 
for many years. 

Tuomas F. F. Drxon 


WISCONSIN 
Women’s Conference 


More than 350 Baptist women at- 
tended the National Women’s Con- 
ference, July 14—21, at the American 
Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 

Harvey K. McArthur, of Hartford 
Conn., professor at Harford Seminary 
Foundation, led discussions each 
morning on the responsibility women 
have concerning faith and action; sur- 
plus and starvation; black and white; 
Christian and commisar; service and 
souls. 

Worldwide _ responsibilities were 
highlighted by Mrs. Frank C. Wiggin- 
ton, of Carnegie, Pa., chairman of the 
board of managers of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, who 
recently completed a world tour of 
Baptist mission stations; and by Carl 
S. Winters, minister of First Baptist 
Church, Oak Park, Ill., who spoke on 
“Christians on the Edge of a Volcano.” 

Sunday afternoon, an outdoor pro- 
gram on “United Nations and Mis- 
sions” was presented by Baptist twin 
sisters, Helen Benjamin, a nurse in 
South India, and Mrs. George C. 
Martin, accredited American observer 
tothe United Nations. 

Responsibilities in the Christian 
family were presented by Rev. and 
Mrs. Lloyd V. Channels, of the First 
Christian Church, Flint, Mich. 

Each day Bible study periods were 
led by Suzanne G. Rinck, of Chicago, 
Ill., dean of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School. Clarice Bowman, 
professor of religion at High Point 
College, High Point, N. C., was the 
vesper leader. Julia Brand, minister 
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of First Baptist Church, Roberts, 
Idaho, was the Sunday morning 
preacher. 


Joan THATCHER 


Baptist Laymen’s Conference 


More than three hundred men at- 
tended the national laymen’s confer- 
ence held at the American Baptist As- 
sembly, Green Lake, Wis., June 30 to 
July 7. Warner R. Cole, pastor of the 
Covenant Baptist Church, Detroit, 
Mich., preached twice on Sunday. His 
evening sermon called attention to the 
fact that most laymen need more 
knowledge about church matters. This 
sermon was tape recorded and was 
purchased by many of the delegates 
to be used as program material. Chal- 
lenging messages were also delivered 
by George W. Hill, of Rochester, N. 
Y., on “The Layman in His Daily 
Work”; Ralph M. Johnson of New 
York, N. Y., on “The Baptist Family” ; 
Curtis R. Nims, of New York, N. Y.. 
on “Lay Evangelism”; and Pieter 
Smit, of Minneapolis, Minn., on 
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“Builders Together.” Bible study ses- 
sions were held each morning by J. 
Rodney Branton, professor at Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, 
N. Y. These lectures were so popular 
that he was asked to give two special 
sessions on two afternoons. Other 
afternoon activities included work- 
shops, chorus rehearsals, sports, and 
tours of the assembly grounds. G. 
Dewey Creasman, of Miami, Ariz., 
was chairman of the conference pro- 
gram committee and Gilbert B. Brink, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., was conference 
director. Both are active laymen in the 
National Council of American Bap- 
tist Men, which sponsored the con- 
ference. Alex W. Fry is the council’s 
executive secretary. 

GriLBert B. Brink 


New Buildings Dedicated 

Dedication services were held at the 
American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wis., on Sunday, July 1, for 
the $450,000 dining-hall addition to 
Roger Williams Inn, a project made 
possible largely through the leadership 
and the gifts of Baptist laymen. The 
dining hall will seat approximately 
625 persons at one sitting. Pillsbury 
Hall, below the dining room, with the 
adjoining snackery opening into it, can 
be arranged to seat nearly 1,100 people 
for plays, concerts, and other large 
gatherings. On July 8, the new 
teacher-training building was dedi- 
cated, which is part of the children’s 
center. This building is the fourth to 
be completed in the children’s center 
since 1951. Built with funds given 
by thousands of children and adults, 
it includes two large rooms and 
kitchen facilities. Future plans for 
the children’s center call for the erec- 
tion of three units to house fifty 
teachers each, a nursery building, a 
second junior building, and a library. 
Joan THATCHER 


SOUTH INDIA 
Desperate Needs 


We have just come in from a week’s 
tour of some of the villages. The party 
included two Bible women, a pastor, 
and myself. In spite of a sorching sun, 
pillars of dust, and swarms of crowd- 
ing people, we had a wonderful time. 
The dust and the tiredness left us, but 
the experiences will live on. 

The road was a winding stream of 
dust eight inches deep. It seemed to 
me that all the dust from the moun- 
tains around, and from every other 
source, had been swept up on the road 
making a pillar of dust which served 
to mark the way. Still another hazard 
was the fact that underneath the dust 





was a hard, uneven surface, with ruts 
and holes of varying depths, which 
were undiscernable from above. Be- 
cause we struck these holes fairly often, 
we found it necessary to keep the car 
in low gear in order to be safe. 


Mice, Rats, and Ants 


Repairs were made to the car mak- 
ing it possible for us to continue our 
journey. We camped in a different 
village each night. This meant that 
each day the supplies had to be packed 
and loaded into the car, and each 
evening unloaded and unpacked for 
the night. It meant that we had to 
sleep in little mud-walled, thatch- 
roofed houses where, all night long, 
the mice and rats played hide and 
seek. The red ants bit us each evening. 
Since I had forgotten my DDT, there 
was nothing to do but let them bite. 

My main mission on this tour was 
to collect the offerings from the church 
people in the villages, in order to re- 
cord them in this year’s giving. I was 
most encouraged by the response. In 
most villages, the giving exceeded that 
of last year, and almost tripled the 
giving of two years ago. They have so 
little money, I am truly amazed at the 
proportion of their giving. I wonder 
how many Christians in our churches 
at home would give if they ate only 
two meals a day, and those two meals 
would be very simple and meager. 
Yet, I found that the most sacrificial 
giving came from workers in a village 
where the daily wage was six cents a 
day. The workers, in addition, had to 
walk a distance of six miles to and 
from work. 


Baby Born 


Not all the villages are accessible by 
car so we had to walk in order to 
reach some of the people. Women 
would stop to chat or walk along 
with us if we were going in their direc- 
tion. We had just reached one village 
when suddenly a woman came run- 
ning, her face beaming. Her daughter 
was about to deliver a baby, and she 
was so thankful I had arrived in time. 
As I went with her to the house, I 
knew there would be nothing I could 
do but hold the girl’s hand and give 
her a word of encouragement. It was 
also possible for me to give someeles- 
sons on sanitary procedures to the 
women who officiated at the birth of 
the baby. 

This made me realize how little is 
taught these people, how much there 
is to do, and how few there are to do 
lt. 

Such incidents can be multiplied by 
the hundreds, and with illiteracy still 
one of the worst enemies. 

ANNE J. HANSEN 
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A. B. Convention Officers 


Elected at Seattle, 


AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION 


President—H. L. Dillin, McMinnville, 
Oreg. First Vice-President—Marguerite 
Hazzard, Pelham, N.Y. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—J. Morikawa, Chicago, Ill. Treas- 
urer—H. J. Manson, Brooklyn, N.Y. Gen- 
eral Secretary—(term ending 1959) R. E. 
Nelson, New York, N.Y. 


General Council—(term ending 1957): 
H. E. Coulter, Boise, Idaho. M. W. Hill, 
Olympia, Wash. (Term ending 1958): J. 
A. Dawson, Chicago, Ill. C. O. Harding, 
Rochester, N.Y. Mrs. M. B. Hodge, Port- 
land, Oreg. (Term ending 1959): O. C. 
Asher, Paoli, Ind. C. Hendershot, Silver 
Spring, Md. J. Kent, Kansas City, Kans. 
A. R. Knight, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Mrs. 
J. LeGrand, Detroit, Mich. Mrs. G. B. Mar- 
tin, Summit, N.J. L. D. McBain, Covina, 
Calif. R. Nielsen, Morgantown, W.Va. W. 
Plank, Camp Hill, Pa. L. R. Robison, St. 
Louis, Mo. P. Smit, St. Paul, Minn. H. E. 
Ziel, Detroit, Mich. 


FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
Woman’s ForeEIGn Society 


President—A. M. Hintz, Chicago, IIl. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. R. F. Palmer, Mans- 
field, Mass. H. S. Butterweck, New York, 
N.Y. Secretary—D. F. DeTrude, New York, 
N.Y. Treasurer—F. Smith, New York, N.Y. 


Board of Managers—(term ending 
1957): H. R. Stull, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Term 
ending 1959): Mrs. G. H. Armacost, Red- 
lands, Calif. Mrs. A. T. Brownell, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. Mrs. H. H. Burkhart, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. Mrs. R. F. Chambers, Fort Collins, 
Colo. H. W. Cole, Boston, Mass. G. M. 
Derybshire, Palo Alto, Calif. Mrs. E. E. 
Gates, Jr., Westfield, N.J. N. Klauder, 
Philadelphia, Pa. H. H. Kruener, Granville, 
Ohio. Mrs. M. Markley, Bluffton, Ind. F. 
Massey, St. Paul, Minn. E. C. Prime, Paw- 
tucket, R.I. Mrs. E. Prine, Laramie, Wyo. 
O. D. Pruett, Indianapolis, Ind. F. W. 
Richardson, Camden, Del. Mrs. H. B. Rob- 
erts, Salt Lake City, Utah. R. D. Robertson, 
Huntington, W.Va. A. C. Swenson, Clarks 
Grove, Minn. P. K. Whiteker, San Diego, 
Calif. R. E. Wiegand, Bismarck, N.Dak. 


Home MIssIon Society 
Woman’s Home Society 


President—C. W. Cranford, Washington, 
D.C. Eastern Vice-President—Mrs. R. J. 
Brown, Melrose, Mass. Central Vice-Presi- 
dent—Mres. J. B. Schwitzgebel, Kansas City, 
Kans. Western Vice-President—G. Palmer, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Recording Secretary— 
C. G. Hansen, New York, N.Y. 


Board 
1959): 


of Managers—(term ending 
Mrs. J. C. Berg, Modesto, Calif. 
W. O. Breedlove, Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. 
K. Crawford, Kalamazoo, Mich. Mrs. T. 
Duerfeldt, Spokane, Wash. R. W. Floyd, 
Fabius, N.Y. Mrs. N. Groth, Oconomowac, 
Wis. Mrs. E. Hager, Cranston, R.I. Mrs. 
W, Hussey, N. Vassalboro, Me. W. Lee, 
Portland, Oreg. A. S. MacNair, Seattle, 
Wash. D. R. Parman, New York, N.Y. W. 
A. Reed, Canton, IIl. 


Board of Managers-at-Large—G. L. 
Allin, White Plains, N.Y. C. C. Johnson, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Romona McCoy, Matewan, 
W.Va. F. Ytterberg, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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Wash., May 15-22 


BoarD oF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


President—H. L. Jenkins, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Vice-President—Mrs. C. D. Eulette, 
Chicago, Ill. Recording Secretary—W. Z. 
McLear, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1957): R. H. Pierce, Cranston, R.I. A. G. 
Snyder, Wichita, Kans. (Term ending 
1959): R. L. Foster, Phoenix Ariz. C. A 
Heaton, Philadelphia, Pa. R..L. Johnson, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. G. D. Kelsey, Madison, 
N.J. J. P. Logan, Port Angeles, Wash. Mrs. 
F. W. McDermott, Alton, Ill. W. T. Packer, 
Chester, Pa. Joyce Parr, Dayton, Ohio. H. 
W. Richardson, Franklin. Ind. O. E. Rob- 
bins, Redlands. Calif. Mrs. W. Schultz, 
Boone, Iowa. C. S. Walton, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 


President—W. S. Hudson, Rochester, 
N.Y. First Vice-President—M. C. West- 
phal, Lansdowne, Pa. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—C. E. Carlson, Washington, D.C. 
Recording Secretary—R. S. Rawlings, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Treasurer—G. O. Philips, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Financial Secretary—R. 
E. Marcus, Parkerford, Pa. Curator and 
Correspondine Secretary—E. C. Starr, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Board of Managers—(term ending 
1957): I. M. Rose, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Term ending 1959): R. L. Bailey, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. S. Fleming, Berkeley, Calif. R. D 
Goodwin, New York, N.Y. R. T. Handy, 
New York, N.Y. J. D. Mosteller, Chicago, 
Ill. W. C. Powers, Granville, Ohio. M. W. 
Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. F. C. Stifler, Sum- 
mit, N.J. R. G. Torbet, New York, N.Y. 


CouNcIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


(Term ending 1957)—East: W. B. Hurl- 
burt, Washington, D.C. (Term ending 
1958)—East: G. A. Gilbert, Portsmouth, 
N.H. (Term ending 1959)—East: G. L. 
Guffin, Philadelphia, Pa. R. O. Hudson 
Norristown, Pa. W. Jarvis, Burlington, Vt. 
F. H. Snell, Cranston, R.I. Central: J. A. 
Lavender, Chicago, Ill. J. I. Parr, Dayton, 
Ohio. R. Radke, Toledo, Ohio. G. Rief, 
Kalona, Iowa. West: R. E. Crow, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. G. A. Gabelman, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. C. E. Kemp, Tacoma, Wash. 
W. W. Wahlgren, Oakland, Calif. 


Councit CHRISTIAN SocIAL PROGRESS 


(Term ending 1958): Mrs. Isobel Need- 
ham, Coatesville, Pa. (Term ending 1959) : 
C. B. Gilbert, Rochester, N.Y. G. R. Lahr- 
son, Oakland, Calif. Mrs. E. B. Pease, Glas- 
grow, Mont. C. G. Rutenber, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





Answers to Quiz on Page 3 


(1) 25 per cent. (2) 150. (3) True. 
(4) Burma. (5) Buddhism, Christian 
gospel, Buddhist. Juvenile Pro- 
tection Program. (7) 90,000. (8) 
True. (9) Missionary every time. (10) 
Pa-an, Christians. (11) Christian 
leadership, professional school. (12) 
True. (13) Ko Tha Byu. (14) sixty- 
odd. 
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MILESTONES 





Appointed 


By the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, June 13: Rev. and 
Mrs. Ian Henderson Douglas, India; 
Donald Albert Smith, a short-termer, 
Japan. 


Died 

Mrs. S. A. D. Boggs, missionary to 
Assam (1891-1933); at Shreveport, 
La., June 25. 

Edwin C. Brush, missionary to Ben- 
gal-Orissa (1923-1953); served as 
mission secretary and treasurer in 
Burma from 1948; at Sewickly, Pa., 
June 5. 

Kate M. French, missionary to 
South India (1900-1933): at Lowell, 
Mass., May 10. 

Mrs. Paul R. Gleason, missionary to 
Burma (1923-1927); at Hamilton, 
N. Y., June 17. 

Julie E. Parrott, missionary to 
Burma (1895-1934); at Atherton 
Court, Alhambra, Calif., June 16. 

Walter Robert Taylor, missionary to 
West China (1912-1948) ; served all 
China fields as mission secretary and 
treasurer from 1931; at Granville, 
Ohio, May 27. 


Honored 


Twenty-five-year pin to Mrs. W, H. 
Smith, Burma. 


Resigned 
Emil Balla, Pueblo, Colo.: Velma L. 


Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.; Delia Vel- 
derrain, Chicago, IIl. 








THE CHARLES A. WELLS 
CONFERENCES 
ON CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 


. . » are the fruit of years of experience in secular 
and religious journalism, travel and platform presen- 
tation. Mr. Wells’ feature editorials and cartoons 
" appear regularly in many news- 
papers; he is editor of the 
widely read newsletter, “Be- 
tween The Lines.” When this 
experience and talent are 
brought to bear on the spirit- 
ual interests and needs of a 
community—it is something 
different—and something al- 
He draws ways happens! 
as he speaks 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








RENEW 
Your Subscription Promptly 





Here is where the Casavant Jubilee 
organ is produced. 

Here it is conceived, assembled, built 
and tested for tone and structure. 

Here only the best is made. 

The first Casavant organ, built in 
1837, was the forerunner of a partner- 
ship which last year celebrated its 75th 
anniversary. 

The jubilee organ was designed to 
commemorate this event. 


CASAVANT FRERES LIMITED 
Designers and Builders 
of organs and church furniture 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada 















ADDED WORSHIP 
SERVICE BEAUTY 
A complete selection of dis- 
tinective styles and quality 
fabrics. All colors and 
shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-9 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories) ; 1-9 
(Children’s Robes); P-9 
(Pulpit Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 1000 N. MARKET ST 
NEW YORK 1,8. Y CHICAGO 1, KL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
366 Fifth Ave 228 W. LaSalle St 1624 WN. Cahuenga Bivd 














BANQUET 


Mone FOLDING \ 
| TABLES 



















If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or cheat or on the house or purchas- 

ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 

be interes sted in this modern, Folding Pedestal 

Banquet Tae. Write for catalog and special 

discounts. 

Monroe Co., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 





Tena 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
| RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 

Embroideries - Vestments 
=e Hangings - Communion 

Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
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HE FARMER 
GIVES THANKS 


SAMUEL R. GUARD 


covering the 


Fifty-six prayers 
seasons, months, and special days of 
the year, in which a farmer offers 
thanks to God in the language of a 
man of the soil. Included also are 
petitions for God’s blessings on the 
farm, on crops, and on all His peo- 
ple. For those who live on farms, or 
who reflect on the beauty of rural 
life, these prayers will deepen un- 
God’s 
through the physical world. Pub- 
lished September 10 
Paper, 50¢ 


derstanding of blessings 


Cloth, $1 


HINK ABOUT 
THESE THINGS 


JANE MERCHANT 


Whatever is true, honorable, just, 


pure, lovely, gracious .. . 


Philippians 4:8 is the theme of 
this volume of meditations in ori- 
ginal prayer and poetry, combined 
Merchant 


writes of many things, of life’s 


with scripture. Jane 


verities and loveliness—of God's 
love as revealed in nature and in 
man. The devotions are suitable for 
either personal or group use. Com- 
panion volume to “The Greatest of 
These . . .” Published September 10 

$1.50 


at all bookstores 


Abingdon Press 








September, 1956 


Dilms... 


BAPTIST LIBRARY OF VISUAL AIDS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





Green Lake Adventure 


Now ready for showing in your 
church! This inspirational new motion 
picture received its premiere showing 
at the American Baptist Convention 
in Seattle, and we are now accepting 
bookings in our Baptist Film Libraries. 





Dixie Lee Johnson as Louise in the 
film “Green Lake Adventure,” asks 
herself a searching question-and finds 
the answer in a “closer walk with God” 


The film illustrates the importance 
of our American Baptist Assembly to 
our denomination. A young woman 
comes to Green Lake for the first 
time. She sees the beauties of the 
grounds and visits the various areas of 
activity. Through her eyes we see what 
Green Lake has come to mean to 
thousands of Baptists all across the 
country. Judson Tower, Morehouse 
Hall, Rogers Williams Inn, Vesper 
Circle, the Prayer Tower, Hopevale, 
the Abbey area, Indian Village, the 
lakefront, the Children’s Center, the 
Craft Shop, conferences and classes, 
the fellowship of new-found friends— 
all these and more, become the means 
of influencing the young woman and 
bringing her to an important decision 
for her life. 

In beautiful color and sound, the 
film can well be used for Sunday eve- 
ning services, and for weekday pro- 
grams. It is more than an illustration 
of the excellent physical facilities of 
the assembly—it shows why Baptists 
come to Green Lake for “a closer walk 
with God.” 

It has a showing time of thirty 
minutes and may be rented for $10.00 
from our Baptist Film Libraries. 

















16mm SOUND FILMS 


are ALWAYS new! 


In the Sunday 
School - -- 


Here at your disposal, at 
terrific savings, are the 


most powerful teaching 
aids for your Sunday 
School lessons. Each 
film brings out a basic 
Bible lesson in a dy- 
namic way your student 


will always remember. 


Every film has a Study Guide 





PREPARE NOW FOR THIS COMING 
SUNDAY SCHOOL YEAR 


MAIL COUPON NOW. SEE HOW 
YOU CAN SAVE WITH C.S.P. 


Cathedral—$ilms 


140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY, BURBANK, CALIF. 

















* Gentlemen: Dept. M9. Please send us bro- 1 
M@ chure on BIBLE STORIES and details on 1 
gm “Cathedral's Subscription Plan.” 
M@ Name ea 
7 
Church__ 

“ ; 
me Address. 5 
cl City. State ‘ 
ae meee eae — aud 

























































READ— 


MISSIONS 


EOITORIALS 


ARTICLES 


DEPARTMENTS 


NEWS .. PICTURES 


Introductory offer during October 


& MONTHS for ONLY $] 


For NEW and GIFT subscriptions 





Published by the 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


yal 


MISSIONS Should be in 
EVERY BAPTIST HOME 





October is MISSIONS Magazine Month 





MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
48 








Club Talk... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





October is Mussions Magazine 
Month. During this period, each 
church is asked to make an intensive 
drive for new subscriptions. One Sun- 
day in the month should be selected 
and observed as Missions Magazine 
Sunday, when all departments of the 
church should present the cause of 
Missions magazine and request each 
member to subscribe. 

Once again during October it will 
be possible to obtain eight issues of 
Missions for $1.00. This reduced 
rate is good for new and gift subscrip- 
tions only. Regular subscribers should 
renew at the club rates: 3 years for 
$3.50, 2 years for $2.50, 1 year for 
$1.50 (ten issues a year). 

Sample materials and suggestions 
for the observance of Missions Maga- 
zine Month were mailed to the club 
managers and pastors during August. 
Additional supplies, such as posters 
and subscription envelopes, are avail- 
able upon request. 

Last year, over five thousand spec- 
ial eight-month subscriptions were re- 
ceived. Most of these subscriptions 
have already expired. We have sent 
additional copies of Missions on 
faith, in the hope they will renew and 
we will be reimbursed. Each club 
manager is asked to approach these 
subscribers to obtain the renewals at 
the regular subscription rates. 

Another major task facing each 
club manager is that of securing re- 
newals from our regular subscribers. 
Approximately twenty thousand sub- 
scriptions expire during the fall 
months. Our circulation cannot be 
maintained unless these renewals are 
secured. We depend upon the indus- 
trious activity of our club managers 
to approach each subscriber person- 
ally. 

The cost of printing and paper has 
risen over 200 per cent since 1947, 
but the subscription price of Missions 
has remained the same. We do not in- 
tend to raise the price if we can keep 
within our budget. The only reason 
we have been able to continue to pub- 
lish at our present low subscription 
rate is because of increased revenue 
from advertising, greater income 
through higher circulation, and rigid 
economy. Higher circulation will help 
keep the price of Missions at the 
present rate. It is at this point that 
each pastor, club manager, and sub- 
scriber can help by securing as many 
new subscriptions and renewals as pos- 
sible. 


MISSIONS 











How Mary Carter helped her friends get the Christmas Cards they 
needed - and made *50 to *100 in Spare Time Income! 


WHY, CARDS 





THEY PROBABLY WOULD 
IN STORES. BUT THE 
WHOLE BOX OF 24 CARDS 
ACTUALLY COSTS YOU 

ONLY $123! 


YOU/RE RIGHT, MARY. \ YES, ANN... 
THESE CHILTON CARDS } JUST LOOK | LIKE THESE 
ARE CERTAINLY AT ALL THE MUST COST AT 
LOVELY! BEAUTIFUL \ 
COLORS AND 
DESIGNS 


WHOLE BOX? THAT IS 
A BARGAIN! I/LL TAKE y * 
AND THE OTHER 
3 BOXES,TOO! 


3.25 IN EXTRA 
MONEY FOR ME! 


























OF BEAUTIFUL 


FOLKS “LOVE TO SELL CHILTON CARDS” 


“I love to sell Chilton 
cards, it’s so easy. You 
show them and they are 
sure to sell.” 
—Mrs. W. V. B., 
Sweet Springs, Mo. 
“I love the work and 


meet very nice friends.”’ 
—Mrs. P. S., Westfield, N. J. 


“The cards were so beau- 
tiful that they sold 
themselves.”’ 
—Mrs. C. A., Marsing, Ida. 
“I had no trouble at all 
selling 45 boxes of cards. 
In fact sold them in a 
few hours.” 

—L. L., Lynch, Ky. 


Chi 


Chilton Carde \ 








CHRISTMAS DAINTIES 
A charming assortment. 21 
petite folders in 11 ador- 
able designs . . . new pastel 
colors. Sells for $1.00 


PRIZE CHRISTMAS 
21 all-different cards—plus 
exclusive poinsettia-red en- 
velopes. New demi-Slim 
style. Silver and gold spar- 
kle. Sells for $1.00 


CHRISTMAS ENSEMBLE 
24 popular Tall-Slim cards 
. . « deep embossing, silver 
sparkle. Luxury weight en- 
velopes. Sells for $1.25 


CRYSTAL AND GOLD 
16 gay creations .. . deco- 
rated with new multi-color 
sparkle, gold bronze. Exclu- 
Sive poinsettia-red envel- 
opes. Sells for $1.25 








76 Atherton St., Boston 30, Mass. 
1812 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


YOUR PROFITS GUARANTEED 


UST mail the coupon —and we 

will promptly send you ALL 

4 BOXES of Chilton Christmas 

Cards shown here. Then show 

them to one or two of your 

friends. The minute they see 

these colorful Christmas Cards 

... the richly beautiful designs, 

handsome papers, glistening sparkles, deep embossing, 

exclusive poinsettia-red envelopes . . . your friends will 

be eager to have them. And when they hear the low, 

low price per box—your friends will insist upon buying 

them on the spot—and you'll have made yourself $3.25 
in a few minutes! 

Yes, here’s the easiest, most pleasant way in the 
world to make the extra money you want! Hundreds of 
folks right in your neighborhood will thank you for 
introducing them to these lovely Christmas Cards. 
You'll earn $20, $50, $100 and more, quickly and easily, 
taking orders for Christmas and Everyday Assortments, 
Gift Wrappings, Stationery, Gift Items. No experience 
needed—our money-making guides explain everything. 
SEND NO MONEY—pay nothing when sample boxes 
arrive. When your friends see them you are sure to get 
immediate orders for many more boxes and thereby 
become an active Chilton Dealer. Then pay only $1 
for the four boxes plus mailing cost. If you decide not 
to become a Chilton Dealer, return the four boxes and 
owe nothing, or keep them for your own use at retail 
price. Limited offer—only one to a family or household 
sg CHILTON GREETINGS CO., Dept. i5 

76 Atherton St., Boston 30, Mass. 


| 1812 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
Please send me the four boxes of Chilton Greetings de- 
i] scribed above. I pay nothing now or when the cards 
arrive. I understand that the special introductory price 
| to active dealers is $1 plus mailing cost and that if I do 
i not sell I may return them without obligation. 


im If you would like to raise funds for an organization, 
4 please check here. 
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